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OEHLENSCHLAGER’S  AMLETH 

Norman  L.  Willey 
University  of  Michigan 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  a  fact  unfamiliar  to  American  students  of 
Shakespeare  that  among  Oehlenschlager’s  mature  dramas 
there  exists  a  treatment  of  the  Hamlet  theme  that  in  its  time  met 
with  success  on  the  Danish  stage  and  is  considered  by  Scandi¬ 
navian  literary  critics  as  one  of  his  masterpieces.^  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  play  and  to  note 
its  similarities  to  Saxo  and  to  Shakespeare. 

In  accordance  with  Oehlenschlager’s  literary  principle  this 
play,  Amleth,  is  based  on  the  original  account  of  Saxo,  books  III 
and  IV.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  slavish  dramatization  of 
the  story  of  the  Danish  chronicler;  for  it  freely  introduces  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  and  departs  widely  from  its  source,  e.g.,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  love  story  and  an  adventure  with  a  troll  woman,  of  which 
there  is  no  hint  in  Saxo.  It  also  boldly  alters  the  circumstances  of 
the  voyage  to  England  with  the  fatal  letter,  the  disposal  of  the 
eavesdropper,  and  the  death  of  Fengo.  Moreover,  Oehlenschlager 
makes  his  play  conform  very  nearly  to  the  French  unities;  for  he 
compresses  the  events  into  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours,  and  all 
the  scenes  are  in  or  about  the  viceregal  court  of  Jutland. 

The  essential  facts  of  Saxo’s  account  are  as  follows: 

Horwendillus,  a  Jutland  warrior,  so  distinguishes  himself  by  his  feats  of 
arms  that  he  gains  the  favor  of  the  Danish  king,  Roricus,  and  is  given  the 

*  Cf.  Hansen,  P.,  Illustreret  dansk  Litteratur  Historie,  Kjjjbenhavn,  1902, 
Bind  III,  Bs.  376:  “Endnu  kraftigere  Begejstring  fremkaldte  1846  Tragedien 
‘Amleth,*  ligeledes  skreven  i  trimetrisk  Versemaal,  men  med  Afvexling  af  friere 
Rhytmer;  den  dristige  Ide,  at  fremstille  en  fra  Shakespeares  Hamlet  forskellig 
Konges^n  paa  Grundlag  af  Saxos  Beretning  om  bans  af  Tapperhed  og  List 
sammensatte  Natur,  er  trods  visse  Svagheder,  navnlig  i  theatralsk  Henseende, 
vsesentlig  lykkedes,  og  en  usvsekket  F(<lelse,  en  ungdomsfrisk  Fantasi  raader 
ogsaa  i  dette  Alderdomsarbejde  af  den  store  Digter.” 
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princess  Gerutha  and  the  viceregal  office  in  Jutland.  His  brother,  Fengo,  is 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  kills  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  As  a  justification  for 
this  violence  the  murderer  asserts  that  Horwendillus  treated  the  gentle  Gerutha 
cruelly,  and  he  himself  takes  her  for  his  wife. 

Amlethus,  the  son  of  Horwendillus  and  Gerutha,  fears  for  his  life  and  to 
assure  his  safety  feigns  stupidity,  covers  himself  with  filth  and  sits  by  his 
mother’s  hearth  delving  in  the  ashes.  He  fashions  a  number  of  wooden  hooks, 
with  which,  he  says,  he  will  avenge  the  death  of  his  father. 

Fengo  has  a  suspicion  that  Amlethus’  stupidity  is  only  feigned  and  sends  his 
retainers  to  test  him  by  taking  him  into  a  forest  and  observing  how  he  conducts 
himself  when  he  supposes  that  he  is  alone  with  a  woman.  For  this  trip  Amlethus 
puts  the  bridle  under  his  horse’s  tail  and  rides  backward.  He  gives  answers  with 
hidden  meaning  when  he  is  told  that  a  wolf  is  a  colt,  a  rudder  a  big  knife,  and 
the  sand  of  the  beach  flour.  In  the  crucial  test,  when  Amlethus  is  left  apparently 
unchaperoned  with  the  lady,  one  of  Fengo’s  spies,  who  is  a  milk  brother  of 
Amlethus,  contrives  to  warn  him  by  causing  a  gadfly  with  a  piece  of  awn  on  its 
tail  to  buzz  past  him.  Amlethus  understands  and  withdraws  with  the  woman, 
who  is  an  old  playmate  of  his,  to  a  part  of  the  forest  where  they  are  not  watched 
and  there  enjoys  his  intimacy  with  her.  He  gives  a  truthful  account  of  this 
amorous  adventure  to  the  courtiers,  but  the  woman,  following  his  instructions, 
tells  a  contradictory  story. 

Fengo  is  not  yet  entirely  convinced  and  agrees  to  a  plan  whereby  another 
courtier  is  to  be  hidden  in  the  straw  on  the  floor  when  Amlethus  is  brought  for  a 
visit  with  his  mother.  However,  the  prince  is  suspicious,  pretends  to  be  a  rooster 
and  jumps  about  on  the  straw  flapping  his  arms.  He  finds  the  spy,  kills  him,  boils 
the  corpse  and  feeds  it  to  the  hogs.  After  this  slight  delay  he  returns  to  his 
mother  and,  laying  aside  his  pretense  of  stupidity,  upbraids  her  for  her  error 
and  brings  her  to  repentance. 

When  Fengo  misses  his  spy,  Amlethus  says  quite  truthfully  that  the  hogs 
have  eaten  him  up,  but  the  apparent  absurdity  is  received  with  laughter.  Never¬ 
theless  Fengo  now  packs  Amlethus  ofl  to  a  vassal  king  in  England,  to  whom  he 
sends  runic  instructions  to  kill  the  young  man.  Amlethus  ransacks  his  com¬ 
panions’  baggage  while  they  sleep  and  substitutes  their  names  for  his  own  in  the 
death  warrant,  adding  to  the  letter  that  the  recipient  is  to  treat  Amlethus  him¬ 
self  with  all  honor  and  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

After  a  year  in  England,  during  which  he  has  given  proof  of  superhuman 
cleverness,  Amlethus  returns  to  Fengo’s  court,  where,  according  to  the  plan  pre¬ 
arranged  with  his  mother,  the  banquet  hall  is  tapestried  and  the  henchmen  are 
drinking  in  commemoration  of  Amlethus’  supposed  death.  Assuming  the  fool’s 
role  again  Amlethus  plies  the  drinkers  with  mead  and  when  they  are  all  snoring 
on  the  floor,  he  pulls  down  the  funeral  tapestries  over  them  and  secures  them  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  the  wooden  hooks  he  had  once  fashioned.  He  sets  fire  to 
the  hall,  to  roast  the  hapless  retainers,  hastens  to  Fengo’s  bedside,  and  cuts  him 
down  without  giving  him  even  a  sporting  chance. 

Saxo  continues  the  story  with  Amlethus’  subsequent  exploits, 
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but  Oehlenschlager,  as  well  as  Shakespeare,  ends  his  play  with 
the  climax  of  Fengo’s  death. 

Oehlenschlager’s  play  opens  with  the  stereotyped  convention 
of  the  returned  traveller  and  the  confidant.  Amleth,  who  has 
been  absent  from  Denmark  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  commander 
of  a  viking  expedition,  has  suffered  shipwreck  on  his  return  and 
is  the  only  survivor  to  reach  the  shore.  Humble  skiald  imme¬ 
diately  informs  him  that  during  his  absence  his  father.  King 
Hardvendil,  has  died  mysteriously,  that  his  uncle,  Fengo,  has 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  that  his  mother,  Geruthe,  has  mar¬ 
ried  Fengo.  Humble  somewhat  impairs  the  dramatic  suspense  by 
telling  of  the  popular  suspicion  that  Fengo  is  the  murderer  of 
Hardvendil. 

Amleth  now  proposes  to  go  to  the  court  pretending  insanity, 
so  that  he  may  arrive  at  certainty  in  regard  to  Fengo’s  guilt  be¬ 
fore  he  takes  any  steps  to  avenge  his  father.  This  role  he  carries 
out,  visiting  the  court  and  speaking  what  seems  nonsense  to  the 
superficial  listener  but  easily  yields  a  deeper  meaning  to  the 
audience,  which  already  knows  the  circumstances.  From  Fengo’s 
palace  Amleth  goes  to  his  father’s  tomb,  where  he  pronounces  a 
short  elegy  with  enigmatic  threats  of  vengeance  upon  the  mur¬ 
derer. 

The  entire  second  act  is  taken  up  with  an  episode  unknown  to 
Saxo  and  Shakespeare  alike,  an  adventure  with  Gyda,  the  troll 
woman  and  witch,  in  a  cottage  on  the  heath.  Amleth’s  sweet¬ 
heart,  Sigrid,  goes  by  night  to  buy  the  services  of  Gyda  to  restore 
Amleth’s  reason.  Amleth  happens  to  catch  sight  of  Sigrid,  fol¬ 
lows  her,  eavesdrops  on  her  conversation  with  Gyda,  and  learns 
the  details  of  his  father’s  murder  through  poison  administered  by 
Fengo.  He  rushes  into  the  hut,  where  his  sudden  appearance  and 
his  striking  resemblance  to  his  dead  father  so  frighten  the  old 
woman  that  she  dies.  The  act  ends  with  a  conventional  love 
scene. 

The  third  act  opens  in  the  queen’s  apartment,  where  Vifil  and 
the  king  plan  that  the  former  shall  stand  concealed  in  the  suit  of 
Hardvendil’s  armor  that  is  mounted  in  a  niche  by  the  door  and 
shall  spy  on  Amleth  and  his  mother.  The  scene  shifts  to  a  public 
square,  where  Amleth  is  working  on  the  emotions  of  the  people 
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and  answers  Fengo’s  secret  agents,  Hugleik  and  R^rik,  with  talk 
that  seems  to  them  mingled  sense  and  nonsense,  but  is  all  quite 
in  accord  with  the  facts.  The  scene  shifts  back  to  the  queen’s 
quarters,  where  Amleth  drops  his  mask  and  reassures  his  mother, 
but  stabs  the  spy,  Vifil,  as  he  stands  in  the  suit  of  armor.  This, 
however,  gives  Fengo  a  specious  occasion  for  arresting  and  con¬ 
fining  Amleth,  and  Fengo  ends  the  act  by  planning  that  Hugleik 
and  R0rik,  posing  as  Amleth’s  friends,  shall  conduct  him  to  Had- 
ding’s  court. 

The  fourth  act  shows  Amleth  and  the  false  friends  on  the 
journey.  Amleth  has  now  completely  abandoned  all  pretense  of 
madness  and  tells  his  companions  plainly  that  he  is  aware  of 
their  duplicity  and  has  only  followed  them  in  order  to  get  out  of 
Fengo’s  power.  A  thrall  avails  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  Humble  skiald  is  following  close  with  a  troop  of 
warriors  to  free  -him.  The  scene  shifts  to  Hadding’s  hall,  where 
the  viceroy  shows  himself  as  a  morose  viking,  who  surrounds 
himself  with  thralls  alone,  because  he  despises  his  rustic  people.* 
His  lack  of  solidarity  with  his  subjects  appears  when  he  refuses 
to  take  part  in  the  sacrifice  to  Freyr  when  he  is  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  priest,  Thorald. 

Amleth  and  his  accompaniers  now  appear,  and  after  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  which  Hadding  shows  that  he  is  attracted  by  Amleth 
they  are  sent  out  for  food  and  refreshment.  Hugleik,  lingering 
behind,  delivers  a  rune  staff  which  Fengo  has  sent,  but  neither 
he  nor  Hadding  can  read  it.  Thorald  the  priest  looks  at  it  but 
refuses  to  give  any  explanation  of  its  contents,  alleging  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  writer  makes  it  unintelligible. 

Amleth  returning  declares  his  willingness  to  read  it  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation  or  evasion  gives  the  text  that  commands  Hadding 
to  hang  him  and  send  his  corpse  back  in  a  coffin  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  royal  funeral. 

Hadding  hesitates  about  fulfilling  the  order,  and,  when  Am¬ 
leth  tells  him  that  the  land  is  in  revolt  and  he  himself  is  sure  to 
be  king,  the  kinglet  seems  disposed  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  in- 

*  This  interesting  representation  of  Hadding  is  supposed  to  reflect  Oehlen- 
schlager’s  own  attitude  toward  the  world  during  the  winter  when  he  wrote 
Amleth;  for  he  was  confined  to  his  rooms  with  gout. 
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surrection.  However,  Humble  skiald  is  now  brought  in  a  prisoner 
by  the  castle  thralls.  Hadding  thinks  he  sees  the  cause  of  Am- 
leth’s  coolness  in  the  situation  and  he  decides  to  hang  both  his 
prisoners. 

The  hopeless  farewells  of  Amleth  and  Humble  are  interrupted 
by  the  re-entrance  of  Thorald  followed  by  armed  men.  Thorald 
again  requests  Hadding  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifice  to  Freyr, 
and,  when  the  latter  refuses,  he  kills  him  with  a  blow  of  his  ham¬ 
mer.  Thorald  now  proclaims  his  allegiance  to  Amleth. 

The  fifth  act  opens  with  Fengo  alone  in  his  chamber.  He 
fancies  he  hears  Hardvendil’s  ghostly  announcement  of  impend¬ 
ing  doom.  The  scene  shifts  to  the  queen’s  quarters,  where  Ge- 
ruthe  and  Sigrid  are  preparing  funeral  wreaths.  Humble  skiald 
comes  to  inform  them  of  the  true  situation.  Again  the  scene 
changes,  this  time  to  the  audience  room,  where  the  walls  are 
hung  in  black.  The  coffin  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and 
Fengo  begins  a  long,  hypocritical  funeral  oration,  which  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  insubordination  of  Humble  skiald  and  his  follow¬ 
ers.  Amleth  rises  up  out  of  the  coffin,  and  the  black  hangings  fall 
from  the  walls.  The  hero  insists  on  a  duel  with  Fengo,  dispatches 
him  immediately,  and  the  play  ends  with  Geruthe,  Sigrid,  and 
Amleth  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  Danes  while  the  stage  is  il¬ 
luminated  with  the  radiance  of  a  huge  meteor,  Hardvendil’s  soul 
rising  to  Valhalla,  now  that  his  murder  has  been  avenged. 

The  Shakespeare  plot,  of  course,  departs  widely  from  the 
Saxo  story,  which,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been  its  ultimate 
source.  The  relation  of  the  main  characters,  however,  remains 
the  same.  The  feigned  stupidity  of  Amlethus  becomes  the  insan¬ 
ity  (assumed  or  real)  of  Hamlet.  The  killing  of  the  voluntary 
eavesdropper,  Hamlet’s  hiding  the  corpse,  and  his  answer  that  it 
is  being  eaten  remind  one  of  the  Saxo  story.  In  the  interview  with 
the  queen  Hamlet  declares  himself  sane  and  reproves  her  for  her 
conduct,  as  in  Saxo.  The  apparent  effect  of  Hamlet’s  reproof  is 
also  reminiscent  of  the  Danish  chronicle.  In  close  agreement  with 
the  original  tale  Hamlet  is  sent  off  to  England  and  substitutes  for 
the  fatal  letter  one  of  his  own  by  which  he  brings  about  the  death 
of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  Hamlet  takes  vengeance  on 
his  father’s  murderer  with  a  sword  that  is  not  his  own.  Saxo’s 
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test  with  the  woman  in  the  forest  may  also  have  been  the  ulti¬ 
mate  suggestion  for  the  Shakespearean  scene  with  Ophelia 
which  Claudius  and  Polonius  spy  upon. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Oehlenschlager  version  of  the 
story  is  no  closer  to  its  professed  source  than  is  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatist,  who  had  it  at  third  hand.  It  contains,  perhaps, 
less  of  the  incidents  of  Saxo’s  account  than  does  the  Shakespeare 
play.  The  matters  common  to  Saxo  and  Oehlenschlager  are 
Fengo’s  murder  of  Hardvendil  and  his  marriage  with  Geruthe, 
Amleth’s  feigned  imbecility  (madness),  Fengo’s  tests  by  his 
courtiers  and  by  the  interview  with  the  queen,  the  killing  of  the 
spy,  the  removal  of  Amleth  from  the  court  and  the  fatal  letter, 
the  return  of  Amleth,  and  his  revenge. 

However,  in  a  few  cases  Oehlenschlager  follows  the  original 
more  closely  than  does  the  English  play.  Thus  in  the  courtiers’ 
conversation  with  Amlethus  Saxo  relates: 

When  they  were  going  along  the  shore  and  his  companions  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rudder  of  a  stranded  ship,  declaring  that  they  had  found  a  huge  knife, 
he  answered  that  it  was  suited  for  cutting  a  huge  ham,  meaning,  of  course,  the 
sea,  to  which  the  size  of  the  rudder  corresponded.  As  they  went  by  the  sand 
dunes  also,  they  told  him  that  the  sand  was  flour,  and  he  answered  that  it  was 
ground  by  the  storms  with  their  whitecaps. 

In  Oehlenschlager  we  find  in  Act  III  (a  place  outside  of  the 
royal  palace) : 

Hugleik  (points  at  a  rudder  that  is  carried  by).  Amleth,  do  you  see  the  big 
knife? 

Amleth.  Yes,  it  is  big;  but  bigger  still  is  the  side  of  bacon  that  it  cuts. 

Rfirik.  Did  you  see  all  that  fine  flour  spilled  on  the  beach? 

Amleth.  Yes,  ground  by  the  weather-miller  and  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

In  Saxo  Amlethus  arranged  with  his  mother  that  the  banquet 
hall  should  be  hung  with  tapestries,  and  this  is  well  motivated; 
for  he  subsequently  used  them  to  hold  down  Fengo’s  drunken  re¬ 
tainers.  In  Oehlenschlager  the  hall  of  the  final  scene  has  black 
hangings,  and  when  Amleth  steps  out  of  his  coffin,  all  of  them 
fall,  but  without  the  good  purpose  of  the  original  story. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  surprising  that  one  finds  so  many 
reminiscences  of  Shakespeare,*  when  Oehlenschlager  professed  to 

’  Oehlenschlager’s  familiarity  with  Shakespeare  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  as  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
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follow  Northern  models;  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  English 
play  has  contributed  important  details  to  the  Danish  one. 

The  murder  of  Amleth’s  father  is  in  the  Shakespearean  man¬ 
ner,  not  in  that  of  Saxo.  In  the  Latin  there  was  no  secret  about 
the  assassination:  Fengo  attacked  and  slew  his  brother  openly 
and  justified  the  act  by  alleging  that  he  was  a  wife-beater.  In 
the  school  oration  that  Saxo  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Amlethus 
after  Fengo’s  death  we  have  some  additional  details  given  us: 

You  yourselves  (i.e.,  the  people  of  Jutland)  have  seen  with  eyes  filled  with 
tears  the  mutilated  members  of  Horwendillus,  his  body  mangled  with  many 
wounds. 

In  Shakespeare  and  Oehlenschlager  the  murder  is  secret  and  by 
poison,  although  Oehlenschlager  does  not  specify  the  manner  of 
administering  the  poison,  as  does  the  English  play.  Gyda  says  of 
the  golden  beaker  (Act  II) : 

The  cowardly  Fengo  gave  it  in  my  hut  when  I  taught  him  to  prejiare  poison. 
The  criminal  murderer  of  his  brother. 

And  later  she  repeats  in  the  same  act: 

But  do  you  see  this  beaker  here?  A  brother  gave  that  for  a  brother.  With 
it  he  bought  from  me,  grey-haired  woman,  the  potent  poison  that  secured  for 
him  the  death,  the  wife,  the  very  crown  of  the  one  he  hated. 

In  Saxo  Gerutha  evidently  becomes  Fengo’s  wife  immediately 
after  the  murder,  she  is  a  part  of  the  spoils.  In  Shakespeare  there 
is  an  interval,  at  least,  as  is  indicated  in  I,  2,  lines  147-156: 

A  little  month;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old  with  which  she  followed  my  poor 
father’s  body . . .  married  with  mine  uncle  . .  .  within  a  month. . .  .  She  mar¬ 
ried. 

That  the  time  was  really  somewhat  longer  appears  from  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  the  play  within  the  play  when  Hamlet  remarks: 

.  .  .  how  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within’s  two  hours. 
To  this  Ophelia  answers: 

Nay,  ’tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

In  Oehlenschlager  the  proprieties  are  still  better  observed;  a 
full  year  elapses  before  Geruthe  consents  to  become  Fengo’s 
wife,  for  Humble  skiald  tells  Amleth  in  the  first  act: 

Innocently  and  unwittingly  Geruthe  became  a  criminal’s  wife. . . .  Not 
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until  a  year  after  the  murder,  when  you  did  not  return,  and  Fengo’s  old  passion 
was  aroused  anew;  then,  in  order  to  preserve  your  inheritance  for  you,  she  agreed 
to  what  she  surely  repents  now. 

In  both  the  plays  the  hero  is  not  sure  of  the  guilt  of  his  uncle 
until  he  establishes  it  by  his  own  investigations.  Shakespeare’s 
mousetrap  upsets  Claudius  and  causes  him  to  betray  himself. 
Oehlenschlager  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  for  any  good  means  of  se¬ 
curing  damaging  clues  and  he  rather  unconvincingly  endows 
Amleth  with  clairvoyant  powers  in  Act  I : 

He  will  suffer  me  in  his  court  until  I  have  clearly  read  the  crime  in  his  eye; 
for  the  eye  cannot  lie. 

When  he  is  before  the  king,  he  makes  the  test  when  he  com¬ 
mands: 

Well,  then,  look  me  straight  in  the  eye  and  tell  me — How  did  my  father  die? 

The  test  evidently  works,  although  the  audience  is  unable  to  see 
it;  for  a  page  later  the  hero  remarks  to  his  confidant: 

He  is  my  father’s  murderer,  and  I  shall  smite  him. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  detective  work  on  Amleth’s  part 
is  only  due  to  the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  since  it  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  motivation;  Gyda’s 
revelation  in  the  second  act  obviates  all  necessity  of  the  previous 
establishment  of  Fengo’s  guilt. 

In  Saxo,  Amlethus  stands  alone,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
friend  of  his  anywhere  except  in  the  temptation  in  the  forest, 
where  the  milk  brother  warns  him  that  he  is  being  watched.  In 
Oehlenschlager  Humble  skiald  stands  by  Amleth  throughout,  as 
Horatio  accompanies  Hamlet.  Indeed,  he  has  become  a  much 
more  important  character  than  Horatio;  he  appears  in  the  first 
scene  as  confidant  and  thereafter  accompanies  the  hero  every¬ 
where,  at  Fengo’s  court,  at  Hardvendil’s  tomb,  and  on  the  heath 
with  the  troll.  He  appears  again  at  Hadding’s  court,  comes  to 
give  good  news  to  the  queen  and  acts  as  master  of  ceremonies  in 
the  final  scene. 

As  in  Shakespeare,  also  Amleth  has  a  sweetheart,  Sigrid,  but 
she  has  none  of  the  tragic  qualities  of  Ophelia,  indeed  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  English  and  the  Danish  poets  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  their  handling  of  this  character.  As  Ophelia  is  the 
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daughter  of  the  spy  Polonius,  Sigrid  is  the  niece  of  the  spy  Vifil, 
and  like  her  she  has  a  great  predilection  for  lyric  verse,  but  here 
the  similarity  seems  to  end.  Sigrid  is  comparatively  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  Ophelia,  she  is  the  centre  of  attention  in  the  entire  sec¬ 
ond  act,  and  she  appears  in  four  other  places  with  a  speaking 
part,  most  notably  near  the  end  of  the  play,  where  with  Geruthe 
she  weaves  garlands  for  Amleth’s  bier.  She  is  an  innocent  girl  of 
sixteen,  deeply  and  sincerely  in  love  with  the  hero.  The  killing  of 
her  uncle  she  never  mentions,  and  far  from  serving  as  a  tool  for 
the  king  in  spying  on  Amleth  or  revealing  her  lover’s  indiscre¬ 
tions  to  others,  she  screws  up  her  courage  to  go  out  to  the  old 
troll  woman  to  buy  a  remedy  for  Amleth’s  madness.  In  the  in¬ 
congruous  setting  of  the  troll  cabin,  the  corpse  of  Gyda  staring 
at  them,  Sigrid  and  Amleth  exchange  the  stilted  sentiments: 

Amleth.  My  heart  I  long  since  lost,  sweet  was  the  loss  to  me,  and  if  you  will 
give  Amleth  your  own  in  return,  he  will  have  wit  and  heart  enough  to  meet  fate 
like  a  man  even  if  it  is  disguised  with  the  mask  of  Fengo  with  its  malicious 
murderous  look. 

Sigrid.  Oh,  Amleth,  if  you  overheard  what  I  said  you  know  more  than  my 
mouth  dares  tell  you. 

Amleth  (embraces  her).  In  the  witch’s  hut  I  press  you  to  my  breast.  And 
as  the  dead  woman  sits  there  like  a  spook,  Amleth  will  soon  make  spooks  of  his 
enemies. 

Sigrid,  however,  shows  no  psychological  change  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  she  is  a  faithful  lover;  even  when  she  believes  her 
Amleth  dead,  she  thinks  only  of  accompanying  him  in  the  cold 
realm  of  the  dead  until  Freya  descends  to  Helheim  to  liberate 
them. 

Oehlenschlager’s  Fengo  is  also  nearer  akin  to  Shakespeare’s 
Claudius  than  to  the  original.  In  Saxo  the  character  is  consistent; 
Fengo  feels  no  remorse,  and  he  spares  Amlethus  only  because  he 
fears  the  anger  of  the  young  man’s  relatives.  If  he  feels  any  love 
for  Gerutha,  it  is  not  apparent,  he  only  takes  her  incidentally. 
In  the  last  scene  of  his  life  he  is  awakened  from  a  drunken  sleep 
and  told  that  Amleth  has  come  to  take  vengeance.  He  leaps  out 
of  bed  and  is  cut  down  as  he  vainly  tries  to  draw  his  sword  from 
the  scabbard.  Amlethus’  school  oration  at  the  beginning  of  Book 
IV  adds  that  Fengo  was  a  tyrant  and  suppressed  the  freedom  of 
his  subjects. 
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Fengo  in  the  Danish  play  is  shown  in  much  greater  detail.  He 
seems  to  be  no  hardened  villain  but  a  weak  man  who  has  once 
yielded  to  temptation  and  is  now  forced  to  go  on  with  more  and 
more  crimes  to  cover  up  his  murder;  indeed,  when  he  thinks  he 
has  disposed  of  Amleth,  he  envisions  a  beneficent  future  (Act  V) : 

The  evil  deed  is  done,  now  only  right  and  justice  shall  honor  the  king, 
popularity  like  the  beam  of  dawn  that  follows  the  darkness  of  night. 

His  first  soliloquy  in  Act  I  reveals  him  as  a  philosophical  and 
casuistic  coward : 

And  was  my  sin  so  great,  Hardvendil,  that  I  sent  you  down  to  Balder? 
Didn’t  Odin  discover  magic  potions?  Didn’t  he  use  them  himself  where  the 
sword  and  the  sceptre  were  not  enough?  Then  let  us  not  be  cowardly  enough  to 
sink  into  slavish  fear  but  make  use  of  the  results  of  the  costly  deed! 


Fengo  is  deeply  and  sincerely  in  love  with  Geruthe.  He  says 
of  her  in  the  first  act: 

Where  now  is  the  fire  of  Freya  in  her  eye?  Extinguished!  Where  is  the 
strawberry  of  her  lips  that  invited  one  to  pluck  it  with  repeated  kisses?  And  the 
breast  where  the  snow  of  health  used  to  lie  in  drifts?  What  is  left  of  the  beautiful 
snow?  Only  ice  is  left ! 

In  the  third  act  he  remarks  to  Vifil: 


I  became  accustomed  to  living  with  Geruthe  when  she  bloomed  in  beauty. 
She  was  dear  to  me,  too  dear,  and  the  deed  that  I  committed,  the  daring  deed — 
it  was  partially  for  her  sake.  She  feels  no  more  for  me,  she  thinks  no  more  of  me; 
but  I  want  her  to  live.  I  have  become  accustomed  to  seeing  Geruthe;  if  she  should 
disappear — there  would  be  a  void,  an  emptiness  in  my  life  that  could  not  be 
filled  again. 

And  Vifil  confirms  this  with  his  aside: 


With  all  his  soul  he  still  clings  to  her.  He  doesn’t  know  it  himself,  but  she 
is  the  only  person  on  earth  to  whom  he  is  true. 


In  this  we  see  unmistakable  influence  of  Shakespeare,  cf.  Act  IV, 
Sc.  7: 


. . .  and  for  myself, — 
My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which, — 
She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her. 


The  hypocrisy  of  Fengo  is  about  equally  exploited  by  Oeh- 
lenschlager  and  by  Shakespeare,  while  Saxo  makes  him  a  hypo- 
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crite  only  in  pretending  a  false  motive  for  the  murder  of  Hor- 
wendillus.  The  Danish  play  develops  the  king’s  duplicity  in  the 
long  conversation  with  Geruthe  in  Act  I,  where  he  expresses  his 
grief  over  Hardvendil’s  death: 

As  you  suffered  for  a  husband’s  death,  so  did  I  for  a  brother’s. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  plans  a  treacherous  murder  of  Am¬ 
leth: 

When  he  comes  in  his  ship  and  casts  anchor,  meet  him  immediately  with  a 
boat!  With  oarsmen  in  festive  clothes,  with  white  oars,  with  flag  on  flag  to  greet 
him  he  must  be  welcomed.  You  yourself  must  extend  your  hand  to  him  in 
friendship.  But  the  gangplank  that  reaches  from  the  hero’s  ship  to  the  boat — 
Do  you  understand  me? 

Again  Fengo’s  hypocrisy  appears  in  his  justification  of  im¬ 
prisoning  Amleth  after  the  killing  of  Vifil  (Act  III) : 

If  your  madness  manifested  itself  only  in  abusive  language,  I  should  be 
willing  to  let  you  go  out  of  respect  for  you,  your  birth;  out  of  consideration  for 
your  mother,  who  is  most  dear  to  me;  but  quite  impossible  it  is  now,  as  everyone 
can  see.  Thor  knows  what  else  his  madness  might  have  the  whim  to  avenge  with 
blood,  urged  as  it  is  by  an  hallucination.  So  put  him  in  a  place  where  we  shall 
be  safe  from  him — and  he  too. 

We  may  compare  this  with  Claudius’  words  in  Act  IV,  Sc.  1 : 

Oh  heavy  deed!  It  had  been  so  with  us  had  we  been  there.  His  liberty  is 
full  of  threats  to  all; 

To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 

In  continuation  he  gives  Hugleik  and  R0rik  false  assurances 
of  friendship  for  Amleth  and  plans  that  they  conduct  him  to 
Hadding  for  safekeeping.  When  he  requests  them  to  come  for 
their  runic  credentials,  they  answer  Godt,  but  in  an  aside  he  re¬ 
marks  (end  of  Act  III) : 

How  good  it  is  remains  to  be  seen.  For  Amleth  it  will  hardly  be  good — if  it 
is  good  for  me. 

This  is  somewhat  less  enigmatic  than  Shakespeare  (Act  IV, 
Sc.  3),  where  Hamlet  says  “Good”  on  being  told  that  he  is  being 
sent  to  England,  and  Claudius  replies: 

So  it  is,  if  thou  knew’st  our  purposes. 

The  funeral  oration  over  Amleth’s  coffin  in  Act  V  is  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  play: 
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Deep  is  the  old  man’s  sorrow  at  the  young  man’s  death,  he  loved  him  much. 
Grief  prevents  his  lips  uttering  his  thoughts.  And  yet  unusual  merit  deserves  a 
proper  praise  at  the  side  of  the  grave. 

This  unctuous  hypocrisy  is  retained  to  the  end  when  Amleth  in¬ 
sists  on  the  duel  with  the  physically  superior  uncle;  for  Fengo 
proposes  that  it  be  an  ordeal  to  free  him  of  the  charges  made 
against  him: 

But  let  this  duel  be  an  arbiter  of  our  strife,  and  let  it  decide  the  guilty  one 
as  a  judgment  of  the  gods!  If  I  fell  you,  then  I  shall  stand  absolved,  I  am  no 
murderer,  and  you  are  a  slanderer,  and  with  your  death  I  have  demonstrated  my 
right  to  the  throne. 

Both  Fengo  and  Claudius  experience  twinges  of  conscience. 
One  may  compare  Act  III,  Sc.  2,  where  Claudius  tries  to  pray, 
with  the  beginning  of  Act  V  in  Oehlenschlager.  Claudius  says: 

0!  my  offense  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven. . .  . 

while  Fengo  mutters: 

The  bright  stars  look  down,  every  one  a  witness  of  the  murder.  Loud  they 
cry  out  their  accusation. . . . 

Shakespeare’s  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  have  no  model 
in  Saxo,  but  they  reappear  in  Oehlenschlager  in  all  essentials. 
They  are  Hugleik  and  Rflrik,  secret  agents  of  Fengo,  who  at¬ 
tempt  the  first  test  of  Amleth’s  sanity  and  later  conduct  him  to 
Hadding’s  court  under  pretense  of  being  his  friends.  However,  as 
in  Shakespeare,  Amleth  is  not  in  the  least  deceived  by  them;  for 
early  in  Act  IV  he  tells  them: 

Two  false  persons  who  accompanied  me  and  guarded  me  have  never  stopped 
dinning  my  poor  ears  full  of  their  protestations  of  a  false  and  treacherous  up¬ 
rightness.  I  beg  you,  for  the  short  distance  we  still  have  left  to  go,  exempt  my 
ear  from  your  empty  chatter.  I  know  you. 

One  may  compare  with  this  Act  III,  Sc.  2,  where  Hamlet  asks 
Guildenstern  to  play  upon  the  recorder  and,  when  he  confesses 
his  inability,  remarks: 

Why  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me.  You  would  play 
upon  me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops.  . . .  ’Sblood,  do  you  think  I  am 
easier  to  be  played  upon  than  a  pipe?  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though 
you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me. 

The  text  of  the  fatal  letter  in  the  fourth  act  is  strikingly  like 
Hamlet’s  substituted  warrant  of  death  in  Act  V,  Sc.  3: 
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An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, 

As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 

As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  should  flourish. 

As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garment  wear. 

And  stand  a  comma  ’tween  their  amities. 

And  many  such-like  As’es  of  great  charge. 

That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents. 

Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less. 

He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 

Not  shriving-time  allowed. 

The  Oehlenschlager  passage  in  Act  IV  runs: 

If  you  wish  to  continue  enjoying  my  friendship  and  retain  your  kingdom — 
hang  Amleth  on  the  gallows  straightway  when  you  get  him,  in  a  dark  and  secret 
place. 

In  Saxo  and  Shakespeare  the  companions  of  Hamlet  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  accordance  with  the  altered  letter.  In  Oehlenschlager 
they  seem  to  suffer  a  similar  fate;  for  they  are  arrested  as  crimi¬ 
nals  by  the  mutineers  (Act  IV)  : 

But  you,  set  the  blameless  poet  at  liberty  and  arrest  the  scoundrels,  the 
criminal’s  tools! 

What  their  fate  is  we  can  only  guess,  there  is  in  Oehlenschlager 
no  real  motivation  for  any  violence  to  them;  for  they  were  not 
privy  to  Fengo’s  real  designs. 

The  spy,  Vifil,  has  little  about  him  to  remind  one  of  platitu¬ 
dinous  old  Polonius.  He  is  a  thoroughly  hardened  criminal,  an 
accomplice  of  Fengo,  and  he  treats  his  king  with  something  like 
familiar  contempt  when  he  shows  compunction.  Nevertheless 
there  are  things  about  him  that  could  hardly  have  been  present  if 
the  dramatist  had  not  been  familiar  with  Shakesp)eare.  He  is 
the  uncle  (not  the  father)  of  Sigrid,  although  the  relationship  is 
in  no  way  exploited  in  the  play,  indeed  is  only  mentioned  once. 
Amleth  has  been  warned  that  the  spy  will  be  present,  and  he  ob¬ 
serves  him  immediately  upon  entering,  yet  Vifil  is  made  to  reveal 
himself  by  moving  his  hand  when  Amleth  makes  a  damaging  re¬ 
mark,  just  as  Polonius  betrayed  himself  by  calling  for  help.  The 
comparison  of  the  squeaking  rat  occurs  in  both  plays  and  is  miss¬ 
ing  in  Saxo.  Act  III,  Sc.  2,  Hamlet  draws  his  weapon  and  says: 

How  now!  a  rat? 

Dead  for  a  ducat,  dead!  (Makes  a  pass  through  the  arras) 
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In  Act  III  of  Oehlenschlager,  Amleth  says: 

And  to  show  you  that  there  is  no  life  here  I’ll  just  drive  my  dagger  into  the 
dead  straw.  (He  stabs  through  Vifil,  who  falls  from  the  pedestal  to  the  earth 
with  a  scream)  Ah,  there  are  mice  in  the  straw.  Did  you  hear,  there  was  a  squeak? 

As  in  Shakespeare,  too,  this  murder  is  no  secret  matter  as  it  was 
in  Saxo,  but  is  notorious  and  gives  Fengo  a  pretext  for  getting 
Amleth  out  of  the  court. 

Saxo’s  Gerutha  is  inconspicuous.  She  shows  a  character  of  her 
own  only  when  her  son  points  out  to  her  the  enormity  of  her 
crime  in  marrying  her  husband’s  murderer  and  calls  her  attention 
to  the  superiority  of  Horwendillus.  When  she  is  made  aware  of 
these  things,  she  repents  her  conduct,  but  the  only  subsequent 
mention  of  her  is  in  connection  with  the  funeral  hangings  of  the 
banquet  hall. 

In  Shakespeare  the  queen  plays  about  the  same  role  as  in 
Saxo,  although  she  appears  more  frequently.  When  her  son  has 
turned  her  eyes  into  her  very  soul,  she  repents,  and  she  keeps  the 
secret  that  his  madness  was  only  a  pretense. 

In  Oehlenschlager  she  has  become  a  much  more  prominent 
character  and  is  invested  with  far  more  pronounced  personality. 
In  the  first  scene  in  which  we  meet  her  we  find  that  she  has  inde¬ 
pendently  arrived  at  conclusions  about  Fengo’s  guilt,  and  we 
learn  that  she  is  only  a  shadow  of  her  former  self  because  of  her 
broodings.  She  accuses  Fengo  of  the  murder  and  demands  infor¬ 
mation  of  Amleth.  She  is  said  to  spend  most  of  her  time  mourn¬ 
ing  at  Hardvendil’s  tomb. 

Geruthe  reappears  when  Amleth  comes  before  the  court,  but 
she  makes  no  effort  to  approach  him  after  he  rebuffs  her  “My 
beloved  son,  come  to  my  heart’’  with  an  enigmatic  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  no  mother:  his  mother  was  shot  upon  the 
mountain  heights  and  her  corpse  is  still  sinking  lower  and  lower. 
Again  we  see  her  when  Amleth  visits  her  in  her  chamber  and  as¬ 
sures  her  that  he  is  sane,  declares  that  he  is  aware  of  her  inno¬ 
cence,  and  that  he  has  proof  of  Fengo’s  guilt.  Upon  this,  how¬ 
ever,  follow  immediately  the  stabbing  of  Vifil  and  Amleth’s 
arrest.  Geruthe  now  makes  a  long  speech  in  which  she  announces 
publicly  that  Fengo  is  an  assassin  and  declares  her  intention  of 
dying  if  Amleth  is  harmed. 
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The  queen  does  not  again  come  on  the  stage  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  play,  where  we  find  her  making  a  wreath  for  Amleth’s 
bier  and  reciting  the  tale  of  woe  in  long  trochaic  lines.  To  Hum¬ 
ble’s  announcement  that  Amleth  lives  she  utters  the  pious  but 
matter-of-fact  half  line:  “Friggya  gives  me  my  son.”  She  is  pres¬ 
ent  again  in  the  massed  finale,  in  which  all  the  characters  of  the 
play  take  part  (except  those  who  have  previouly  been  killed), 
but  her  part  is  limited  to  three  lines: 

Come,  beloved  son,  and  let  me  deck  your  helmet;  the  funeral  wreath  I 
made  for  you,  may  it  become  the  wreath  of  life,  may  the  fresh  green  of  Friggya’s 
oak  augur  victory  for  you! 

It  would  seem  that  the  character  of  Geruthe  owes  nothing  to 
Shakespeare  and  little  to  Saxo,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  conditioned  by  the  conduct  of  Amleth  himself,  the  character  in 
which  Oehlenschlager  was  attempting  most  painstakingly  to 
avoid  a  similarity  with  the  English  play.  It  was  Oehlenschlager’s 
purpose  to  produce  a  new  and  different  prince,  entirely  different 
from  the  English  one. 

There  are  a  few  points,  however,  in  which  the  Danish  Amleth 
has  taken  something  from  the  English  Hamlet.  Thus  each  is  the 
oflhcially  acknowledged  crown  prince.  Both  deliberately  feign 
madness  as  the  result  of  a  great  mental  strain  and  each  lays  aside 
the  role  at  will,  while  Saxo’s  Amlethus  had  no  assurance  of  ever 
becoming  king,  pretends  stupidity,  not  insanity,  and  practices 
the  deception  consequentially.  In  Shakespeare  and  Oehlen¬ 
schlager  the  hero  assumed  the  role  in  order  to  establish  the  guilt 
of  the  murderer,  while  in  Saxo  it  was  only  a  means  of  preserving 
his  own  life. 

In  Saxo  the  facts  of  the  murder  are  already  public  knowledge, 
but  in  the  dramas  the  hero  has  to  do  detective  work  to  establish 
them.  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  and  Oehlenschlager’s  Amleth  wel¬ 
come  the  idea  of  being  sent  away  from  the  court,  where  they  are 
protected  by  public  opinion  and  the  presence  of  the  queen; 
neither  preferred  “rather  to  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
others  we  know  not  of,”  but  in  Saxo  Amlethus  had  no  choice,  he 
was  sent  by  force. 

Oehlenschlager’s  Amleth  takes  part  in  a  graveyard  scene; 
Shakespeare  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  Danish 
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author  that  the  latter  wanted  to  exploit  the  situation  also.  How¬ 
ever,  Oehlenschlager  was  obliged  by  his  literary  professions  to 
forego  more  than  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  Shakespearean  ex¬ 
ploitation  in  his  version;  for  he  was  compelled  to  keep  strictly 
within  the  requirements  of  the  ancient  cult,  the  Christian 
churchyard,  the  exhumation  of  a  skull;  the  sexton  and  the  solilo¬ 
quy  would  have  been  glaringly  anachronistic.  Thus,  in  the  first 
act,  in  accord  with  the  Scandinavian  cultural  situation,  Amleth 
visits  his  father’s  burial  mound  and  finds  a  stone-cutter  chiselling 
a  traditional  runic  inscription  upon  the  bautasten:  “For  King 
Hardvendil  Fengo  raised  this  stone.”  Amleth  exclaims  ironically: 

Oh,  futureages!  What  a  glowing  account  you  would  there  receive  of  his  life 
accomplishments — death  accomplishments!  Now  you  are  completely  informed 
about  the  one  that  is  interred — and  the  man  who  buried  him!  For  King  Hard¬ 
vendil  Fengo  raised  this  stone.  Does  the  stylus  of  history  need  to  put  down 
any  more? 

But  quite  unlike  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  this  practical  Danish 
prince  immediately  proposes  a  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  he  charges  Humble  skiald  with  the  task  of  composing 
a  suitable  ballad  which  shall  preserve  Hardvendil’s  exploits  and 
death,  proposes  to  avenge  the  murder  on  the  perpetrator,  and 
makes  an  appeal  for  popular  support: 

Hardvendil’s  memory  shall  be  inscribed  with  deep-cut  runes  in  the  hard, 
heart-shaped  stone  that  sits  in  a  murderer’s  breast;  if,  dear  friends,  you  will 
only  faithfully  help  me. 

The  character  of  the  Oehlenschlager  Amleth  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  He  makes  his  appearance  as  a  promising  young 
prince,  learns  of  the  alleged  murder  of  his  father,  plans  to  feign 
insanity,  convinces  himself  of  Fengo ’s  guilt,  and  thenceforth 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  revenge.  He  places  this  goal  above 
his  love  of  his  country  (Act  V) : 

Even  over  the  fatherland  I  place  you,  my  father! 

We  have  seen  how  little  passion  he  shows  as  a  lover  in  Gyda’s 
hut,  so  we  are  prepared  for  his  academic  adhesion  to  the  principle 
that  a  young  man  should  have  a  sweetheart,  when  he  recites  his 
lyrics  before  entering  the  lists  with  Fengo: 

When  a  maiden’s  eyes  warm  his  youthful  breast,  his  arm  is  strengthened; 
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for  love  makes  heroes.  Then  the  young  man  does  his  best  while  poets  sing,  his 
best  reward  is  a  smile  from  her  lips. 

He  is  not  distracted  from  his  plan  by  any  emotions  or  considera¬ 
tions,  he  never  hesitates,  and  it  is  only  chance  that  delays  the 
execution  of  justice  on  Fengo  for  another  twenty-four  hours. 

Thus  there  is  in  Oehlenschlager  no  Hamlet  question.  No 
commentator  can  call  attention  to  vacillation  or  hesitation  in 
Amleth.  He  needs  no  ghost  to  urge  him  on  in  his  flagging  efforts, 
he  never  soliloquizes  on  comparative  values  or  indulges  in  intro¬ 
spection.  His  whole  activity  is  directed  toward  exacting  blood 
vengeance. 

However,  he  slips  away  from  the  court  to  escape  assassina¬ 
tion  by  night,  and  the  events  of  the  second  act  follow  as  an  acci¬ 
dent.  In  the  third  act  he  returns  to  speak  with  his  mother,  but 
the  incident  of  Vifil’s  death  brings  about  his  arrest  and  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  to  control  events  for  the  moment.  The  fourth 
act  is  entirely  in  Hadding’s  country,  and  again  chance  controls 
the  action.  In  the  last  act  Amleth  is  again  free  and  returns  to  set¬ 
tle  accounts  with  Fengo. 

Thus  a  large  part  of  the  play  is  not  determined  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Amleth  at  all,  and  there  is  no  force  of  logical  sequence  to  be 
discovered.  Amleth  has,  moreover,  no  constructive  plan  for  ac¬ 
complishing  his  vengeance,  as  Saxo’s  hero  has,  and  all  his  actions 
after  the  first  act  are  determined  by  extraneous  matters;  not  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  play  does  he  do  anything  directly  intended  to 
accomplish  his  vengeance.  It  seems  especially  poorly  motivated 
that  he  returns  of  his  own  accord  to  have  a  few  words  with  his 
mother,  thereby  gratuitously  exposing  himself  to  the  greatest 
danger,  although  a  note  or  a  messenger  would  have  been  quite  as 
effective  for  setting  the  queen  at  ease.  In  Saxo  the  call  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  Amlethus’  desire  to  secure  his  mother’s  assistance,  in 
Shakespeare  Hamlet  is  quite  naturally  summoned  by  his  of¬ 
fended  mother  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  but  in  Oehlen¬ 
schlager  no  good  reason  whatsoever  is  suggested — it  is  in  fact 
inconsistent — the  prince  should  have  been  about  his  business  or¬ 
ganizing  a  revolt  of  his  sympathizers,  the  thing  that  ultimately 
makes  him  triumphant. 

Amleth’s  conduct  at  Hadding’s  court  also  seems  without 
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good  motivation,  he  reads  the  runic  death  warrant  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  alter  it  in  his  favor,  as  Amlethus  and  Hamlet  did,  and 
his  frankness  cannot  be  justified  by  any  fidelity  to  a  viking 
code;  the  Ancient  Norsemen  were  quite  willing  to  prevaricate  if 
it  served  their  ends,  Odin  himself  had  given  them  an  example. 
One  may  wonder  whether  the  desire  to  be  different  from  Shake¬ 
speare  has  not  determined  the  variation  from  Saxo’s  account. 

Amleth  shows  fortitude  and  submission  to  fate  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  inevitable  that  Hadding  will  execute  him,  and  he  takes  his 
highly  fortuitous  rescue  by  the  hand  of  Thorald  quite  undemon¬ 
stratively  (Act  V) : 

Good,  you  brave  Jutlanders!  Thor  has  fostered  you  with  his  own  blood  by 
the  Limf  jord  and  the  Gudenaa;  and  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  victory  in  the  open 
field  when  your  sturdy  arms  swing  the  spear  and  the  heavy  sword  I 

The  great  dramatic  invention  of  the  murdered  father’s 
ghost,  which  the  Kyd  Hamlet  is  supposed  to  have  contained  and 
Shakespeare  to  have  improved,  is  not  entirely  lacking  in  Oeh- 
lenschlager.  In  the  first  act  Geruthe  tells  Fengo  how  in  the 
moonlight  Hardvendil’s  suit  of  black  armor  comes  to  life: 

In  the  hall  beside  my  sleeping-room  there  stands  a  man  in  the  niche,  a  man 
stuffed  with  hemp  and  rags,  a  being  like  Hardvendil;  for  it  is  clothed  in  the 
harness,  the  helmet  and  shield  and  sword  that  the  dead  man  had.  For  a  long 
time  it  stood  quietly  there,  but,  Fengo,  hear!  In  the  last  three  nights  I  clearly 
saw  him  get  quickly  down  from  the  base;  in  the  moonshine  the  being  in  armor 
moved  up  to  my  open  door  and  showed  me  in  his  outstretched  hand. . . .  Just 
a  little  beaker  of  ruddy  gold. 

In  the  last  act  also  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  ghost  when 
Fengo  in  his  chamber  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Amleth’s  funeral 
procession.  After  a  long  soliloquy  he  falls  into  introspective  si¬ 
lence  for  a  moment,  then  screams  out: 

Never  again  shall  you  see  the  beam  of  the  morning  light! 

He  seems  to  wake  from  a  dream,  frightened  at  his  own  voice,  and 
cries  for  his  thralls  to  come  with  a  light  to  search  the  room  for  a 
concealed  assassin.  When  nothing  is  found  and  he  is  again  alone, 
he  remarks: 

I  heard  the  voice  distinctly,  I  recognized  it:  “Never  again  shall  you  see  the 
beam  of  the  morning  light!”  That  was  no  empty  imagination,  no,  it  was  Hard- 
vendil’s  voice  as  surely  as  I  am  alive  and  as  surely  as  he  is  dead.  He  called  out 
loudly  and  distinctly. 
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One  feature  of  the  Shakespearean  tragedy  has  left  no  trace 
whatsoever  in  Oehlenschlager’s  play,  the  humor  that  breaks  the 
grim  drama.  In  the  Danish  the  deadly  seriousness  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  that  is  characteristic  of  the  contemporary  continental 
tragedy  is  interrupted  only  by  the  scenes  in  which  Sigrid  appears 
with  her  idyllic  love. 

In  conclusion  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  in  spite  of  Oehlen¬ 
schlager’s  program  of  return  to  strictly  Nordic  material  his  Am¬ 
leth  owes  about  as  much  to  Shakespeare  as  it  does  to  Saxo. 
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PARALLELS  AND  ANALOGUES  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  QRVAR  ODD 

Alexander  H.  Krappe 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  well-known  episode  of  the 
Qrvar  Oddsaga,  the  one  which  recounts  the  hero’s  death, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  brief  and  somewhat  inconclusive  in¬ 
quiry. ‘  The  story  runs  as  follows:* 

Qrvar  Oddr  is  told  by  a  seeress  that  after  a  long  life  he  will  die  by  his  horse 
Faxi.  He  thereupon  kills  the  horse  to  make  a  realization  of  the  prophecy  impos¬ 
sible.  After  roving  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  he  returns  to  Iceland,  and  on 
gazing  at  the  skeleton  of  his  good  horse  he  is  bitten  by  a  snake  concealed  in  the 
empty  skull.  From  the  effect  of  this  bite  he  soon  dies. 

In  this  form  the  story  is  unquestionably  a  pure  myth,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  no  poisonous  snakes  in  Iceland.* 
Apart  from  this  basic  consideration,  there  are  other  facts  which 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  tale, 
clearly  a  migratory  legend,  variants  of  which  were  pointed  out  in 
Medieval  Russia^  and  in  England. 

The  story  contains  certain  elements  (motives)  which  bear 
close  resemblance  to  others  occurring  elsewhere  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  in  combination  with  such  as  are  not  found  in  our  tale. 
Since  these  motives  do  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed  and 
examined  separately,  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  may  not  be 
amiss. 

The  individual  motives  referred  to  are  the  following:  (1)  A 
person  is  told  that  he  will  die  by  the  agency  of  an  animal  or  even 
a  lifeless  object,  whereupon  he  takes  all  possible  precautions  to 
nullify  the  prophecy;  but  the  latter  is  fulfilled  nevertheless.  (2) 
A  prophecy  exists  to  the  effect  that  the  hero  will  die  by  the 

‘  A.  Taylor,  Modern  Philology,  XIX  (1921-1922),  pp.  93-106. 

*  Ed.  Rafn,  FAS,  II,  pp.  169-189,  300;  R.  C.  Boer,  Leyden,  1888,  pp.  15, 
17,  193. 

•  Cf.  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  XVI  (1940),  pp.  22  ff. 

*  To  the  texts  and  references  cited  by  Taylor,  p.  94,  cf.  now  also  V.  J. 
Mansikka,  Die  Religion  der  Ostslaven  {F.F.C.,  No.  43),  Helsinki,  1922,  pp.  99  f.; 
S.  H.  Cross,  The  Russian  Primary  Chronicle,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1930  {Harvard 
Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  Literature,  XII),  p.  155. 
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agency  of  another  man;  that  man  is  slain,  but  the  prophecy  is  ful¬ 
filled  none  the  less.  (3)  A  prophecy  is  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
hero  will  die  by  the  agency  of  an  apparently  innocuous  object; 
the  hero  is  inclined  to  laugh  it  off,  considering  its  fulfilment  im¬ 
possible,  but  the  misfortune  predicted  comes  to  pass.  (4)  The 
hero,  mindful  of  the  prophecy  but  certain  of  the  impossibility  of 
its  being  realized,  scorns  it,  when  the  seemingly  impossible  hap¬ 
pens,  and  he  is  slain  after  all. 

It  is  proposed  to  discuss  these  motives  individually  and  to 
draw  from  the  facts  ascertained  such  conclusions  on  the  origin 
and  migration  of  the  story  as  may  seem  warranted. 

I 

The  curious  feature  of  the  Qrvar  Oddsaga  is  the  fact  that  the 
death  of  the  hero  is  brought  about,  however  indirectly,  by  his 
horse.  Now  the  same  useful  and  harmless  domestic  animal  recurs 
in  a  Chinese  variant:® 

An  old  man  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  all 
alone  in  his  house,  with  a  white  stallion  as  sole  companion,  while  he  himself  went 
travelling.  Feeling  lonely  one  day,  the  girl  said  jokingly  to  the  horse:  “If  you  will 
bring  my  father  home,  I  will  marry  you.”  No  sooner  had  the  stallion  heard  these 
words  than  he  ran  away,  straight  to  the  place  where  its  owner  happened  to  be. 
By  dint  of  neighing  it  aroused  the  old  man’s  curiosity:  he  mounted  it  and  re¬ 
turned  home.  But  from  that  day  on  the  animal  behaved  strangely,  and  on  her 
father’s  questioning  her,  the  girl  confessed  her  rash  promise.  The  old  man  killed 
the  horse,  flayed  it,  and  suspended  the  hide  in  the  yard  to  dry.  Then  he  started 
out  again  on  a  journey.  Some  few  months  later  the  daughter  went  for  a  walk 
with  a  neighbor.  On  crossing  the  yard  she  tossed  the  dry  hide  with  her  foot, 
saying:  “A  stupid  animal  such  as  you  wanted  a  man’s  daughter  for  a  wife.  It 
served  you  right  that  you  were  killed.”  As  soon  as  she  had  pronounced  these 
words,  the  horse’s  hide  wrapped  itself  around  the  girl  and  vanished  with  her. 
All  searches  proved  useless,  until  a  few  days  later  the  girl  was  seen  hanging  on 
the  branches  of  a  tree  all  wrapped  up  in  a  horse’s  hide.  She  next  transformed 
herself  into  a  silkworm;  but  some  time  later  she  reappeared  in  human  shape, 
announcing  that  she  had  become  a  saint  and  a  patron  of  sericulture.  As  such 
she  was  given  a  regular  cult  and  a  sanctuary,  where  silkworm  breeders  say  their 
prayers  and  make  their  vows  to  the  great  Goddess  with  the  Horse’s  Head. 

‘  Richard  Wilhelm,  Chinesische  Volksmdrchen,  Jena,  1921,  pp.  47  f.;  cf.  W. 
Eberhard,  Typen  chinesischer  Volksmdrchen,  Helsinki,  1937,  p.  79  {F.F.C.,  No. 
1 20) .  The  story  has  been  preserved  in  some  nine  variants,  the  oldest  of  which  goes 
back  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  This  is  thus  one  of  the  oldest  known  texts 
of  our  theme. 
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It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  this  strange  tale  is  nothing  but  an 
aetiological  legend  purporting  to  explain  the  horse  shape  of  the 
patron  goddess  of  one  of  China’s  vital  industries,  the  real  reason 
for  which  had  been  forgotten.®  Such  tales  are  common  every¬ 
where;  suffice  it  to  recall  the  stories  told,  in  Ancient  Greece,  of 
the  horse-headed  Demeter.^  If  it  is  further  remembered  that  the 
horse  never  was  a  holy  animal  anywhere  in  China,  while  it  was 
the  most  useful  and  most  important  domestic  animal  of  the  no¬ 
mad  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  that  white  stallions  in  particular 
were  held  in  reverence,  and  that  the  horse  played  an  important 
part  in  the  fertility  rites  of  the  Aryan  peoples,®  the  conclusion 
will  seem  logical  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  native  Chinese 
tradition  but  with  a  migratory  tale  which  appears  to  have  been 
carried  to  China  at  an  early  date  by  one  of  the  many  nomad  na¬ 
tions  which  temporarily  subjected  the  Empire  of  the  Middle  to 
their  sway.  Its  origin  must  in  all  probability  be  sought  in  North¬ 
ern  Asia  or  in  the  Central  Asian  uplands. 

A  similar  story,  though  with  a  really  dangerous  animal  as 
protagonist,  is  known  to  exist  in  the  Laos  country  in  Farther 
India:* 

A  king  had  a  daughter  at  whose  birth  a  wise  man  had  foretold  that  she 
would  be  killed  by  a  tiger  once  she  was  a  maiden  grown.  To  safeguard  her,  the 
king  built  her  a  house  on  a  huge  pillar,  where  she  dwelt  with  her  attendants. 
But  it  happened  one  day  that  one  of  the  professional  tiger-hunters  brought  a 
dead  one  to  the  palace  of  the  king.  The  princess,  on  hearing  this,  came  down 
from  her  tower  and  plucked  a  whisker  from  the  tiger,  and  as  she  blew  her  breath 
on  it  she  cried:  “I  do  not  fear  thee,  O  my  enemy,  for  thou  art  dead!”  But  the 
poison  which  is  in  the  whiskers  of  a  tiger  entered  into  the  blood  of  the  princess, 
and  she  died. 

In  both  these  Asiatic  tales  the  person  whose  death  is  brought 
about  is  a  girl.  The  same  is  true  in  a  story  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 

*  Wilhelm,  p.  391,  suggests  an  astronomical  reason. 

^  Rheinisches  Museum  f.  Philologie,  LXXXI  (1932),  pp.  305-320. 

•  Cf.  P.  Wilhelm  Koppers,  Anthropos,  XXIV  (1929),  pp.  1077  ff.;  Alois 
Closs,  ibid.,  XXIX  (1934),  p.  488,  n.  38. 

’  Katherine  N.  Fleeson,  Laos  Folk-Lore  of  Farther  India,  New  York  (1899), 
pp.  32  f. 

Ed.  Habicht,  XI  (1843),  pp.  205-209;  Uebers.  M.  Henning,  Leipzig 
(1895-1899),  XVIII,  pp.  195-201;  Chauvin,  Bibliographie,  VIII,  pp.  104  f. 
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found  also  in  certain  other  Arabic  writings.”  It  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  birth  of  a  girl  child  the  prediction  is  made  by  a  stranger  that  she  will 
belong  to  100  men,  that  she  will  marry  her  servant,  and  that  she  will  die  stung 
by  a  spider.  Thereupon  the  servant,  who  has  overheard  the  prophecy  and  who 
is  not  anxious  to  see  it  fulfilled  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  stabs  the  baby  with  a 
knife  and  then  seeks  safety  in  flight.  But  the  girl  recovers,  becomes  a  famous 
light-o’-love,  plying  her  trade  in  a  prosperous  seaport  town,  and  finally  meets 
the  erstwhile  servant  of  her  parents,  who  in  the  meantime  has  amassed  consider¬ 
able  wealth.  He  falls  in  love  with  her  and  in  the  end  marries  her.  Being  one  day 
engaged  in  conversation  in  her  room  with  her  husband,  she  relates  her  story  so 
far  as  she  knew  it.  Then  her  husband,  who  is  still  very  much  in  love  with  her, 
makes  himself  known  as  the  former  servant  of  her  parents  and  adds  the  prophecy 
of  the  spider  that  will  be  her  death.  To  guard  against  all  danger,  he  has  a  tower 
built  for  her  in  the  desert,  where  she  might  be  safe  from  spiders.  One  day,  as  they 
are  together  in  the  tower,  a  spider  appears  on  the  ceiling.  He  leaps  up  to  kill  it; 
but  she  stops  him,  saying;  “Such  a  miserable  thing  is  to  kill  me?  By  Heaven, 
no  one  but  myself  shall  slay  it.’’  She  accordingly  sweeps  it  to  the  floor  and 
crushes  it  to  death  with  her  foot.  But  the  poison  of  the  spider  enters  her  body 
between  toe  and  toe-nail;  her  foot  becomes  infected,  and  she  dies.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  Arabic  text  our  tbeme  is  com¬ 
bined  with  another,  that  of  tbe  man  wbo  attempts  to  destroy  a 
baby  girl  of  whom  it  bad  been  foretold  that  sbe  would  be  bis 
future  wife,  a  story  quite  wide-spread  in  tbe  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  elsewhere.^® 

Another  Arabic  story  offers  the  following  reading;” 

Astrologers  foretold  a  king  that  he  would  die  at  a  given  hour  on  a  given  day 
by  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  To  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  he  mounts 
his  horse  (which  he  has  first  caused  to  be  carefully  cleaned)  and  rides  into  the 
sea  far  enough  to  be  covered  with  water  as  the  fatal  hour  approaches.  Then  it 
happens  that  the  horse  sneezes,  ejecting  from  its  nostrils  a  scorpion,  which 
promptly  stings  the  king,  so  that  he  dies  then  and  there. 

“  Ren6  Basset,  Mille  et  un  conies,  rlcits  et  Ugendes  arabes,  Paris,  1924- 
1927,  II,  p.  208. 

”  Basset,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  207  f.;  Chauvin,  loc.  cit. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  105;  Bolte-PoUvka,  Mdrehen-Anmerkungen,  I,  p.  288;  Thompson, 
Motif-Index,  M  312.  1.  1;  W.  Wollner,  Unlersuchungen  iiber  die  Volksepik  der 
Grossrussen,  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  77;  I.  F.  Hapgood,  The  Epic  Songs  of  Russia,  New 
York,  1886,  p.  33;  London,  1915,  pp.  12  ff.;  F.  Adolpho  Coelho,  Contos  populares 
porluguezes,  Lisboa,  1879,  p.  131;  G.  F.  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1903,  p.  128;  A.  Aame,  Der  reiche  Mann  und  sein  Schmegersohn  (F.F.C., 
No.  23),  Helsingfors,  1916,  pp.  109  ff.;  Eberhard,  op.  cit.,  p.  202,  No.  149. 

”  Basset,  II,  p.  328;  cf.  Chauvin,  VIII,  p.  105:  Le  scorpion. 
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A  story  translated  from  the  Kunama  language,  spoken  in 
Eritrea  and  Northern  Ethiopia,  shares  with  the  two  Arabic  tales 
the  feature  that  the  doomed  victim,  to  elude  the  realization  of 
the  prophecy,  removes  to  a  region  where  the  dangerous  animal  or 
object  either  does  not  exist  or  is  not  likely  to  have  easy  access  to 
his  person:*® 

A  man  is  told  by  a  seer  that  he  will  die  by  the  agency  of  a  thorn.  Intent  on 
nullifying  the  prophecy,  our  hero  moves  to  a  region  where  there  are  no  thorns 
and  settles  there.  Subsequently  he  buys  a  sheep  with  a  bushy  tail.  As  he  is  about 
to  inspect  the  animal,  he  seizes  it  by  the  tail;  but  there  is  a  thorn  hidden  among 
the  hair,  and  it  inflicts  upon  him  a  wound  from  the  effects  of  which  he  dies. 

The  two  Arabic  stories  have  brought  us  close  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  it  is  here  that  we  meet  with  some  characteristic 
variants  of  our  theme,  which,  however,  are  not  always  fully  pre¬ 
served. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (IV.  22.  3)  has  recorded  a  curious  tradition 
localized  at  Poseidonia,  the  Roman  Paestum  and  present-day 
Pesto,  in  Campania: 

There  was  once  among  the  natives  of  that  region  a  certain  hunter  famed 
for  his  exploits  in  hunting.  Now  it  had  been  his  practice  to  dedicate  to  Artemis 
the  heads  and  feet  of  the  animals  he  killed  and  to  nail  them  to  the  trees.  But 
once,  having  overpowered  a  huge  boar,  he  said,  as  though  in  contempt  of  the 
goddess :  “The  head  of  the  beast  I  dedicate  to  myself,”  and  bearing  out  his  words, 
he  hanged  the  head  on  a  tree.  Then,  the  atmosphere  being  quite  warm,  at  noon 
day,  he  fell  asleep,  and  while  he  was  thus  resting,  the  thong  broke,  and  the  head 
fell  down  of  itself  upon  the  sleeper  and  killed  him. 

This  story,  which  Diodorus  took  over  from  the  Sicilian  Ti- 
maeus,“  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  There  can  of  course  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  genuineness  of  the  hybris  motive,  very  common,  as 
Diodorus  himself  noted,  in  tales  belonging  to  the  cycle  of  Artemis. 
Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  account  is  less  immune  from  criti¬ 
cism.  For  to  dedicate  the  boar’s  head  to  himself,  the  hunter 
would  have  had  to  dedicate  to  himself  the  tree  on  which  he  chose 
to  suspend  his  trophy — which  would  have  been  the  equivalent  of 
founding  a  cult  for  himself.  But  such  an  act  was  an  unheard-of 

“  Leo  Reinisch,  Die  Kunama-Spracke  in  Nordost-Afrika,  II  {SUzungsber.  d. 
Wiener  Akad.  d.  pkil.-kist.  Cl,  CXIX),  p.  19. 

**  J.  Geffcken,  Timaios'  Geograpkie  des  Westens,  Berlin,  1892  (Pkilologische 
Vntersuchungen,  XIII),  p.  54. 
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thing  in  pre-Hellenistic  times  and  certainly  alien  to  the  notions 
of  the  rustic  populations  of  Campania.  The  original  story  must 
therefore  have  offered  a  somewhat  different  reading,  though  the 
huntsman’s  hybris  was  no  doubt  present.  It  would  seem  rather 
likely  that  he  had  been  foretold,  by  oracle  or  in  a  dream,  that  the 
boar  in  question  would  be  his  death.  Having  killed  the  animal,  he 
boasted,  while  hanging  up  its  head  as  a  trophy,  that  it  had  not 
killed  him  after  all.  And  then  the  unexpected  happens,  and  he  is 
slain  by  the  falling  boar’s  head. 

That  our  surmise  is  correct  and  that  a  fuller  version  of  the 
theme  was  known  in  antiquity  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the 
rationalized  story  of  Atys’  death  as  told  by  Herodotus  (I.  43): 

The  Lydian  king  Croesus  dreams  that  his  son  Atys  will  die  from  the  blow 
of  an  iron  weapon.  The  monarch  thereupon  takes  all  precautions  to  keep  his  son 
out  of  the  armed  forces  and  far  from  all  weapons.  Subsequently  a  hunt  is  organ¬ 
ized,  to  free  Mysia  from  the  ravages  of  a  wild  boar.  Atys  prevails  upon  his  father 
to  let  him  take  part  in  the  hunt,  in  which  he  is  fatally  slain,  not  indeed  by  the 
boar,  but  by  the  dart  of  one  of  his  companions. 

An  application  of  the  comparative  method,  especially  the 
parallel  traditions  of  the  deaths  of  Adonis  and  Attis,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  behind  this  rationalized  version  lies  an  older  one, 
in  which  Atys  was  slain  by  a  boar.^'' 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  existed,  besides,  an  ancient  story  which 
at  an  early  date  was  incorporated  into,  or  confused  with,  the 
cycle  of  the  Hunt  of  the  Calydonian  Boar.  It  presents  the  follow¬ 
ing  reading:^* 

Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea,  ruler  in  Samos  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  very  fond  of  viticulture.  As  one  day  he  was  planting  grape-vines, 
a  seer  told  him  that  he  would  die  before  having  a  chance  to  taste  the  new  wine. 
At  the  time  of  the  vintage  he  proceeded  to  fill  his  glass  with  the  new  wine,  mock¬ 
ing  the  while  at  the  seer,  who  gravely  remarked:  HoXXd  luraii)  ir4X(t  icOXixot  koI 
XclXcot  ftxpot),  “There  is  many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.”  At  that  moment 
a  messenger  rushed  in  with  the  tidings  that  a  large  wild  boar  had  entered  the 
vineyard  and  was  laying  it  waste.  Ancaeus  quickly  put  the  goblet  on  the  table 
and  ran  out  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  boar  and  preserve  his  vines;  but  he  found 

”  E.  Meyer,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  R.-E.,  II,  col.  2262;  H.  Hepding,  Der  Attis- 
kult,  Giessen,  1903,  p.  101;  Sir  James  G.  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  London, 
1935, 1,  p.  286. 

*•  Aristotle  ap.  schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  1. 188;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyc.  488  ff.;  cf.  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  R.-E.,  I,  col.  2218  f. 
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the  task  more  difficult  than  he  had  thought  and  was  killed  in  his  encounter  with 
the  animal;  but  the  prophet’s  words  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Another  incomplete  version  of  our  theme  exists  in  Ireland:** 

Diarmuid’s  father  once  slew  the  only  child  of  Reachtaire,  whereupon  the 
angry  parent  transformed  the  dead  boy  into  a  “cropped  green  pig,  having 
neither  ear  nor  tail,”  adding  this  curse:  “I  conjure  thee  that  thou  have  the  same 
length  of  life  as  Diarmuid  O’Duibhne,  and  that  it  be  by  thee  that  he  shall  fall 
at  last.”  TTien  Diarmuid’s  divine  protector,  Aengus  mac  Oc,  lays  upon  his 
prot6g6  the  gais  never  to  hunt  a  swine.  In  the  sequel  Diarmuid  is  prevailed  upon 
by  the  trickery  of  Fionn,  with  whose  betrothed  he  had  eloped,  to  go  on  a  boar 
hunt.  He  slays  the  fatal  boar,  coming  off  unhurt,  but  is  further  induced  by  Fionn 
to  pace  the  boar’s  hide,  as  a  result  of  which  a  poisonous  bristle  enters  his  heel, 
causing  a  deadly  wound. 

In  analyzing  this  story  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Fionn,  the 
offended  husband,  is  the  prime  mover:  it  is  he  who  sets  the  action 
in  motion  by  pursuing  Diarmuid,  until  at  last  his  vengeance  is 
satisfied.  This  happens  the  moment  Diarmuid  is  slain,  as  in  many 
versions  he  is,  by  the  tusks  of  the  boar.  The  feature  of  Diarmuid’s 
first  slaying  the  boar  without  injury  to  himself  and  then  coming 
to  grief  by  pacing  the  dead  boar’s  hide  is  clearly  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  unnecessary  addition,  which  to  all  appearances  owes 
its  existence  to  a  contamination  of  the  main  theme  with  a  sec¬ 
ondary  one,  which  seems  to  have  read  as  follows: 

Diarmuid  has  received  a  prophecy  to  the  effect  that  he  will  die  by  the  agency 
of  a  wild  boar.  In  spite  of  this  and  of  the  gais  laid  upon  him  he  goes  on  the  boar- 
hunt  and  slays  a  wild  boar,  coming  off  unhurt.  Then,  to  mock  the  prophecy,  he 
paces  the  dead  boar’s  hide  but  receives  a  deadly  wound  from  the  bristles  of  the 
animal.  Thus  the  prophecy  comes  true  after  all. 

That  some  such  story  was  once  current  in  Northern  Europe  is 
proved  by  the  German  traditions  of  Hackelberg,  which  have 
been  given  some  discussion  in  the  article  referred  to  at  the  outset 
of  the  present  study.*® 

*’  Folk-Lore,  XL VII  (1936),  pp.  347  ff.,  where  a  complete  bibliography  will 
be  found.  For  versions  telling  of  Diarmuid’s  pacing  the  boar’s  hide,  cf.  J.  G. 
Campbell,  The  Fiatts;  or  Stories,  Poems,  and  Traditions  of  Fionn  and  his  Warrior 
Band,  London,  1891  (Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition,  Argyllshire  Series, 
No.  IV),  pp.  56  ff.;  J.  F.  Campbell,  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1860-1862,  III,  p.  44. 

A.  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  99  ff. 
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Hackelberg  dreams  that  he  will  die  by  a  boar  and  as  a  result  abstains  from 
a  hunting  party  scheduled  for  the  following  day.  A  huge  boar  is  shot  and  brought 
in.  Hackelberg  comes  up  and  lifts  the  boar’s  head,  saying:  “You  are  the  monster, 
then,  that  was  to  take  my  life.  There  is  no  chance  of  that  now;  you  shall  do  me 
no  injury.”  With  that  he  lets  the  head  go;  then  the  tusk  scratches  his  calf,  an 
infection  sets  in,  and  he  dies  from  the  wound. 

Of  particular  interest,  in  view  of  the  Irish  story  of  Diarmuid’s 
death,  is  a  German  text  offering  the  following  reading 

Hackelberg  dreams  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  a 
wild  boar,  which  finally  overcomes  him.  Subsequently  the  dream  comes  true, 
except  that  he  slays  the  boar.  Seized  with  hybris  he  stamps  on  the  prostrate 
beast  and  shouts;  “Strike  now,  if  you  can!”  In  uttering  these  words  he  acciden¬ 
tally  treads  on  the  boar’s  tusks  and  wounds  himself.  The  wound  festers  and 
finally  causes  his  death. 

What  is  less  well  known  is  the  existence  of  the  same  tradition 
in  Wales 

A  kind  of  dragon  called  carrog  once  caused  great  devastation  in  the  Vale  of 
Conway.  One  night,  a  man  living  at  D6l-y-Garrog  dreamt  that  the  carrog  had 
bitten  him.  The  next  day  the  monster  was  to  be  hunted.  For  safety’s  sake  the 
man  of  the  dream  remained  in  bed  all  day.  Towards  evening  the  carrog  lay  dead, 
and  the  man  went  with  others  to  see  it.  There  it  lay  dead  and  at  last  harmless. 
The  man  gave  it  a  contemptuous  kick;  but  one  of  its  teeth  penetrated  his  boot 
and  into  his  toe,  and  poisoned  he  died  as  he  had  dreamt. 

An  Anglesey  magician  foretold  that  a  viper  would  come  to  Penhesgin  and 
kill  the  heir.  To  avoid  danger,  the  heir  was  sent  to  England.  When  the  viper 
appears,  a  pit  is  dug  in  a  field  and  covered  with  a  brass  vessel  which,  gleaming 
in  the  sunlight,  attracts  the  viper,  so  that  it  can  be  killed  easily.  The  heir  returns, 
is  shown  the  dead  viper  and,  in  kicking  it,  is  poisoned  and  dies.  Thus  the  proph¬ 
ecy  was  fulfilled  in  spite  of  all  precautions  taken  to  nullify  it.” 

We  shall  terminate  this  survey  by  quoting  a  Danish  legend 
from  the  isle  of  Bog;*^ 

**  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  IP,  768;  J.  and  W.  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Sagen,  I,  399,  No.  310;  cf.  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 

*•  Wales:  A  National  Magazine  (monthly).  Ed.  Owen  M.  Edwards,  1894- 
1896.  Wrexham,  I,  p.  279;  cf.  T.  Gwynn  Jones,  Welsh  Folklore  and  Folk-Custom, 
London  (1930),  p.  83. 

”  Cymru  Fu  .  . .  Hanesion,  Traddodiadau,  Chvedlau  a  Damhegion  Cym- 
raig.  Ed.  Isaac  Foulkes.  Liverpool,  1862-1864,  p.  424;  Gwynn  Jones,  op.  cit., 
p.  85. 

”  William  A.  Craigie,  Scandinavian  Folk-Lore,  London,  1896,  pp.  261  ff.; 
cf.  also  p.  439. 
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A  man  from  Sort-s6  in  Falster  was  hired  by  the  people  of  Bogo  to  clear  the 
isle  from  snakes  and  vipers.  This  he  accomplished,  incidentally  slaying  a  danger¬ 
ous  dragon  (which  had  not  been  included  in  the  bargain)  and  coming  oS  un¬ 
harmed.  After  a  year  or  two  he  took  a  fancy  to  see  whether  his  job  had  been 
thoroughly  done,  and  so  he  went  down  to  the  beach  to  see  the  place  where  the 
worm  had  perished  in  the  flames.  But  then  a  mishap  befell  him.  One  of  its  sharp 
bones  which  lay  hid  among  the  ashes  pierced  his  thin  shoe  and  entered  the  sole 
of  his  foot.  The  wound  swelled  up  and  Anally  brought  on  his  death. 

This  tale  is  clearly  incomplete:  one  would  expect  that  a  pro¬ 
phecy  had  foretold  him  that  he  would  die  by  the  agency  of  a 
dragon.  That  such  a  prophecy  once  formed  part  of  the  tale  is 
proved  by  the  following  feature.  Before  accepting  the  offer  made 
him  by  the  good  p>eople  of  Bogo  our  hero  very  carefully  inquired 
whether  there  was  a  dragon  in  the  island  and  only  on  being  as¬ 
sured  that  there  was  none  did  he  undertake  the  task,  though 
even  then  he  took  all  possible  precautions.  Such  careful  inquiries 
and  sound  preparations  are  not  a  common  feature  of  dragon- 
fight  stories  and  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  our  hero 
had  been  put  on  his  guard  by  some  prophecy. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out,  it  would  seem,  by  an  English 
version  recorded  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  outlined  by  Tay¬ 
lor.*®  There  the  hero.  Lord  Shorland,  many  years  after  killing  his 
horse  to  prevent  a  realization  of  the  prophecy,  espied  the  skull 
and  some  other  bones  of  the  animal  on  the  beach  and,  relating 
the  account  of  the  prediction  and  the  slaying  of  the  horse,  hap¬ 
pened  to  kick  the  skull.  In  so  doing  he  hurt  one  of  his  toes;  the 
wound  festered  and  brought  on  his  death. 

The  Danish  and  English  stories  in  turn  explain  two  incon¬ 
gruities  of  the  Qrvar  Oddsaga  and  its  Russian  analogue.  In  those 
texts  the  hero’s  death  is  brought  about  by  a  snake  lurking  under 
the  skeleton  of  his  slain  horse,  although  (1)  there  are  no  snakes 
in  Iceland,  while  in  Northern  Russia  only  one  poisonous  species 
is  known  to  exist,  viz.,  Vipera  berus,  dangerous  only  if  its  bite  be 
neglected,  and  (2)  the  prophecy  had  it  that  he  would  die  by  the 
agency  of  his  horse.  In  these  circumstances  we  are  probably  not 
far  wrong  in  assuming  that  in  a  more  primitive  form  of  the  saga 
episode  Qrvar  Odd,  like  the  anonymous  hero  of  the  Danish  story 
and  Lord  Shorland  of  the  English  tradition,  trampled  on  the 

“  Op.  cit.,  pp.  95  f. 
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skeleton  of  his  horse,  making,  perhaps,  some  boastful  remark  on 
the  essential  vanity  of  the  prophecy  or  of  all  prophecies.  Then 
one  of  the  animal’s  sharp  bones  pierced  his  shoe,  inflicting  a 
wound  on  his  foot.  The  snake  was  brought  in  subsequently,  to 
remove  the  seeming  improbability^  of  such  a  slight  wound  being 
mortal,  an  improbability  all  the  greater  in  the  eyes  of  men  not 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  infection  and  blood-poisoning. 

On  surveying  the  variants  outlined  thus  far,  we  may  differ¬ 
entiate  between  three  main  groups.  In  the  first  (A)  the  hero’s 
death  is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  his  horse.  These  stories 
are  known  to  have  been  current,  from  the  early  Middle  Ages,  all 
over  Northern  Europe,  in  Iceland,  England,  Russia,  and  no 
doubt  also  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  One  variant  appears  even 
to  have  penetrated  into  China,  carried  thither,  in  all  probability, 
by  some  Tatar  tribe.  In  the  second  (B)  the  agent  is  a  ferocious 
beast,  a  boar  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  (including  the  Near 
East),  in  Ireland,  and  Germany,  a  tiger  in  Farther  India.  That 
there  is  some  connection  between  these  texts  is  shown,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Laos  version  the  whiskers  of  the 
dead  tiger  play  much  the  same  r61e  as  the  bristles  of  the  dead 
boar  in  the  Irish  story  of  Diarmuid;  but  much  additional  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  required  to  give  us  a  reasonable  assurance  on  this 
point.  In  the  third  group  (C)  the  agent  is  a  small  poisonous  ani¬ 
mal,  a  spider,  a  scorpion,  a  snake,  or  even  a  thorn.  These  versions 
are  in  the  main  restricted  to  Arabic-speaking  countries  and  to 
Northeastern  Africa,  whither  the  theme  appears  to  have  been 
carried  by  the  Arabs.  But  the  poisonous  snake  also  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  two  Welsh  texts  and  in  the  Norman  traditions  cur¬ 
rent  on  the  deaths  of  Qrvar  Odd  and  Oleg. 

II 

What  distinguishes  the  second  group  of  variants,  to  which  we 
now  come,  from  the  group  just  reviewed  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  the  seemingly  impossible  happens  not  by  the  agency  of  an 
animal  or  object,  but  by  that  of  a  dead  man. 

An  ancient  prophecy  told  of  the  Irish  chief  Mesgegra  that  he  was  sure  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  Ulstermen.  Unfortunately  for  the  prophecy  (so  it  seemed) 
he  was  himself  slain  by  Conall  Ceamach  at  Claena,  Co.  Kildare,  and  the  pre- 
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diction  seemed  impossible  of  fulfillment;  but  it  came  true  none  the  less,  and  here 
is  how.  In  accordance  with  an  old  Irish  custom  the  slayer  had  extracted  the 
victim’s  brain,  mixed  it  with  lime  and  hardened  it  into  a  ball,  which  in  due  course 
was  placed  among  the  trophies  of  Ulster  in  the  great  house  of  the  Royal  Branch 
of  Emania.  One  day  two  court  fools  got  hold  of  it  and  began  to  play  with  it. 
Then  Get  mac  Magash,  a  famous  Connacht  champion  whose  nation  was  at  war 
with  Ulster,  happened  to  come  up  to  them  in  disguise,  cajoled  the  ball  out  of 
them  and  returned  with  it  to  Connacht.  Subsequently  he  cast  it  from  a  sling 
and  fatally  wounded  the  Ulster  king.* 

Much  the  same  theme  became  attached  to  another  Irish  earl, 
named  Melbrig-Tooth.  A  saga  dealing  with  the  Norse  earls  rul¬ 
ing  over  the  Orkney  Islands  and  incorporated  both  in  Snorri’s 
Heimskringla  and  in  the  great  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  relates 
how  the  Irishman  was  slain  by  Earl  Sigurd  who,  in  accordance 
with  another  time-honored  custom,  fastened  the  victim’s  head 
on  the  crupper  of  his  saddle.  But  in  the  head  was  a  projecting 
tooth,  against  which  he  struck  the  calf  of  his  leg,  causing  a  wound 
which  festered  and  led  to  his  death.*^  Though  the  Norse  accounts 
are  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  rather  likely  that  a  prophecy  had 
predicted  that  Melbrig-Tooth  would  avenge  himself  on  the 
Norse,  much  as  Mesgegra  was  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Ulster¬ 
men. 

A  Norman  story  localized  at  Cond6-sur-Noireau  (dep.  Cal¬ 
vados)  reports  a  similar  happening:** 

An  unjust  bailiff  takes  advantage  of  a  practical  joke  played  by  a  personal 
enemy  of  his  upon  a  third  party  in  order  to  condemn  the  man  to  death  and  to 
have  him  hanged.  Before  going  to  the  gallows,  the  victim  proclaims  anew  his 
innocence  and  summons  the  unjust  judge  before  God’s  tribunal  in  forty  days.’* 
On  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  this  event  the  bailiff,  on  his  way  home,  passes  by 
the  gallows,  on  which  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  man  is  still  dangling,  and  he 
cannot  help  boasting  to  a  sheriff’s  officer  that  his  enemy  has  now  been  dead  for 
39  days,  while  he  himself  is  still  hale  and  hearty.  At  the  same  time  he  hits  the 
corpse  with  his  cane.  Immediately  a  swarm  of  corpse-flies  rushes  upon  him, 

*  E.  O’Curry,  Lectures  on  the  Manuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History, 
Dublin,  1878,  pp.  275  f.;  R.  Thumeysen,  Sagen  aus  dem  alten  Irland,  Berlin,  1901, 

р.  71;  Die  irische  Helden-  und  Kdnigsage  bis  zutn  17.  Jahrhundert,  Halle,  1921, 
pp.  510,  535  ff. 

Orkneyingasaga,  c.  2;  Haraldssaga  Hdrfag.,  c.  22;  Olafssaga  Tryggvas., 

с.  95. 

**  Victor  Brunet,  Contes  populaires  de  la  Basse-Nortnandie,  Paris,  1900, 
pp.  36  ff. 

”  Cf.  S.  Hardung,  Die  Vorladung  vor  Gottes  Gericht,  BUhl-Baden,  1934. 
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settling  on  his  face  and  neck  and  stinging  him  ferociously.  He  reaches  his  home 
ill  with  fever  and  dies  on  the  following  day,  just  as  his  victim  had  predicted. 

A  Russian  bylina  relates  how  the  hero  Vasili,  with  his  dru- 
zhina,  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  atone  for  past  mis¬ 
deeds.  When  they  come  to  the  “Hill  of  the  Saracens,”  Vasili  kicks 
a  skull,  which  protests  with  a  human  voice,  predicting  that  he 
shall  himself  be  buried  on  the  same  spot.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
a  stone  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  whoever  shall  amuse 
himself  by  leaping  from  end  to  end  of  the  stone  shall  break  his 
turbulent  head  thereon.  Vasili  and  his  followers  divert  them¬ 
selves  by  leaping  from  side  to  side  only  and  then  proceed  on  their 
journey.  After  having  tried  his  best  to  do  penance,  Vasili,  with 
his  men,  returns  from  Palestine.  On  reaching  the  Hill  of  the 
Saracens  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  leaping  over  the 
stone,  this  time  from  end  to  end;  but  in  doing  so  he  falls  and 
breaks  his  head;  his  men  bury  him  on  the  spot  where  the  skull 
lies,  returning  sadly  to  Novgorod,  to  bear  the  tidings  to  Vasili’s 
mother.*® 

In  considering  the  variants  of  this  second  group  of  tales  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  their  distribution,  much  as  the  diffusion 
of  group  A  of  the  first  set  of  tales  discussed  above,  coincides  with 
the  territory  covered  by  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Norse¬ 
men,  being  found  in  Ireland,  Orkney,  Normandy,  and  Northern 
Russia.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  is  pure  accident. 

Ill 

What  differentiates  group  III  from  groups  I  and  II  is  the  fact 
that  the  agency  by  which  the  hero  is  to  come  to  harm  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  innocuous  object.  The  prophecy  is  realized  by  a  poisonous 
snake  or  scorpion  which  has  taken  refuge  in  it,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  hero,  on  meddling  with  the  object,  is  bitten  and  dies 
from  the  wound. 

A  local  legend  current  in  Mecklenburg  and  taken  down 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  runs  as  follows  :*' 

V.  JagiC,  Archivf.  slaviscke  Philologie,  I  (1876),  p.  102;  Chadwick,  The 
Growth  of  Literature,  II  (Cambridge,  1936),  p.  55. 

A.  Niederhoffer,  Mecklenburgs  Volkssagen,  Leipzig,  1858-1862,  IV,  p.  172; 
K.  Bartsch,  Sagen,  Mdrchen  und  Gebrduche  atis  Mecklenburg,  Wien,  1879-1880, 
I,  p.  225. 
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A  man  dreams  that  he  will  die,  on  his  way  to  church,  from  the  bite  of  a 
stone  serpent’s  head  of  the  type  then  common  in  mortuary  sculpture.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  attends  the  Sunday  service  and,  on  crossing  the  cemetery  and  pass¬ 
ing  by  such  a  monument,  boastingly  puts  his  hand  in  the  open  mouth  of  the 
serpent,  saying;  “Look  here,  thou  hast  not  bitten  me  after  all!”  Instantly  he 
withdraws  his  hand,  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  that  had  lurked  in  the  hollow 
of  the  stone,  and  he  dies  then  and  there. 

This  tale,  in  spite  of  its  recent  date,  goes  back  into  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  Toward  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Icelander  Jon  Halldorsson  told  the  following  story,  which  he 
localized  in  Italy:** 

While  studying  at  Bologna,  J6n  met  two  other  students,  likewise  named 
John,  a  Norwegian  and  an  Englishman.  One  day  the  two  left  the  cathedral 
jointly.  In  passing  the  gate,  where  there  stood  two  sculptured  lions’  heads,  the 
Englishman  looked  smilingly  at  one  of  these  and  told  his  companion  of  a  dream 
he  had  had  the  night  before.  He  had  dreamt  that  one  of  the  heads  had  come  to 
life  and  had  bitten  off  his  right  hand.  Then  he  stuck  his  finger  into  the  stone 
mouth  of  the  lion,  repeating:  “This  lion,  in  my  dream,  bit  off  my  hand.”  At  the 
same  moment  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground;  an  asp  that  had  lain  hidden  in  the 
stone  lion’s  head  had  pricked  him  with  the  venomous  point  of  its  tail. 

That  this  story  was  current  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth 
century  is  proved  by  another  version,  recorded  by  Petrarch:** 

Simile  quiddam  vel  legi  vel  audiui,  somniasse  quendam  morderi  se  a  leone 
marmoreo,  ex  his  qui  in  templorum  vestibula  cemi  solent,  et  morsum  perueniente 
mortiferum;  die  autem  postero,  cum  templi  fores  casu  praeteriret,  leone  con- 
specto,  non  sine  risu,  somnium  suum  inter  comites  renarrantem,  et  manu  in 
apertum  os  illius  protinus  inecta,  dicentem:  Eu  noctumus  hostis  mens:  scor- 
pionem  qui  in  imis  faucibus  leonis  delitescebat,  lethaliter  pupugisse.  Sed  domi 
iam  satis  somniatum  est. 

Petrarch’s  story  was  written  after  1344  and  is  therefore  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  time  of  Jon  Halldorsson’s  student  days  at  Bo¬ 
logna  (which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century)  by  more  than  half  a  century.  The  Icelander  cannot 
therefore  have  drawn  on  Petrarch.  It  is  of  course  needless  to  add 
that  Jon  Halldorsson  and  his  work  remained  utterly  unknown  to 
the  Italian  humanist.  Many  of  Halldorsson’s  stories  are  known 

*•  H.  Gering,  Isletidzk  Aeventyri.  Islandische  Novellen  utid  MUrchen,  Halle, 
1882-1883, 1,  pp.  86  f.;  II,  pp.  71  f. 

**  Francisci  Petrarchae  V.  C.  Rerutn  Metnorandarum  lib.  IV.  Sumptibus 
Esaiae  le  Preux,  1610,  p.  354,  lib.  IV,  cap.  4,  §19. 
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to  be  translations  from  the  Latin,  and  a  common  Latin  original 
of  both  the  Icelander’s  and  Petrarch’s  texts  will  best  account  for 
the  curious  resemblance  of  the  two  tales,  a  resemblance  which 
extends  even  to  minor  details. 

What  was  the  source  of  this  lost  Latin  story?  Johannes  Bolte 
has“  referred  to  an  exemplutn  of  Valerius  Maximus,  erroneously, 
it  seems,  since  the  narrative  in  question  is  merely  a  version  of 
Croesus’  dream  outlined  above  and  belonging  to  group  I  B  of  our 
scheme.  In  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (III.  19),  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Proxima  centenis  ostenditur  ursa  columnis, 
exomant  fictae  qua  platanona  ferae. 

Huius  dum  patulos  adludens  temptat  hiatus 
pulcher  Hylas,  teneram  mersit  in  ora  manum: 

uipera  sed  caeco  scelerata  latebat  in  aere 
uiuebatque  anima  deteriore  fera. 

Non  sensit  puer  esse  dolos,  misi  dente  recepto 
dum  parit.  0  facinus,  falsa  quod  ursa  fuit! 

Everything  in  this  simple  tale  points  to  a  real  event  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  Rome  when  Martial  lived  and  wrote 
there,  i.e.,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the  only  fictitious  element 
being,  probably,  the  boy’s  name.  Instead  of  the  lion  we  have  here 
a  sculptured  bear,  and  instead  of  Petrarch’s  scorpion  and  Jon 
Hallddrsson’s  asp  it  is  a  viper  which  inflicts  the  mortal  wound. 
Only  the  warning  dream  is  absent,  and  this,  it  must  be  admitted, 
could  be  easily  added  by  any  imaginative  story-teller. 

Petrarch’s  text  became  extremely  popular  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  with  the  result  that  our  tale  entered  many 
collections  of  exempla^  and  became  one  of  the  sources  of  Hans 
Sachs’s  narrative  Der  Lanlzknecht  mit  dent  Scorpion?^  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  local  legend  collected  in  Mecklenburg 
owes  its  origin  to  one  of  these  semi-popular  exempla.  Since  there 
are  no  scorpions  in  Germany,  a  poisonous  snake  had  to  take  the 
place  of  the  insect. 

In  his  edition  of  Johannes  Pauli’s  Schimpf  und  Ernst,  Berlin,  1924,  II, 
p.  434,  No.  827. 

“  Bolte,  ed.  cU.,  II,  pp.  434  f. 

*•  Cf.  A.  L.  Stiefel,  Zeitschrift  f.  vgl.  Literaturgeschickte,  N.F.,  X  (1896), 
pp.  29  f. 
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Little  need  be  said  about  the  hero’s  boasting  or  mocking  the 
seer  shortly  before  the  sinister  prophecy  comes  to  pass.  Suffice  it 
to  point  out  that  this  hybris  is  found  in  a  large  number  of  texts  of 
our  theme  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  existed  in  others  from 
which  it  subsequently  disappeared.*^  It  is  not  peculiar  to  our 
story  but  occurs  quite  commonly  in  connection  with  prophecies 
of  evil.  “The  Ides  of  March  are  here,”  said  Caesar,  if  Plutarch  is 
to  be  believed,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  which  was  to  be  his 
last,  implying,  of  course,  that,  though  the  fatal  day  had  arrived, 
he  was  still  hale  and  hearty.  It  is  obvious  that  a  clear  case  of 
hybris  immediately  preceding  the  hero’s  fall  should  for  its  artis¬ 
tic  possibilities  have  recommended  itself  to  story-tellers  in  many 
places  and  in  many  periods,  so  that  no  valid  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  its  presence  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  texts  re¬ 
viewed. 

Again,  themes  like  the  one  here  discussed  go  far  to  prove  not 
so  much  the  power  of  fate  (as  has  sometimes  been  thought)  as  the 
trustworthiness  of  divination.  It  belongs  to  a  large  class  of  sto¬ 
ries,  one  of  which  the  writer  discussed  elsewhere  several  years 
ago.**  Their  wide  diffusion  is  therefore  likely  to  be  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  some  interested  party,  that  is,  to  the  ubiquitous  frater¬ 
nity  of  soothsayers,  dream-interpreters,  shamans,  and  similar 
quacks.  The  belief  in  and  practice  of  divination  were  particu¬ 
larly  strong  among  the  Ancient  Norsemen,**  which  will  account 
for  the  unusually  large  number  of  variants  hailing  from  countries 
controlled  or  colonized  by  Scandinavians.  This  conjecture  will 
also  best  explain  a  number  of  other  striking  features.  Group  A  of 
the  first  set  of  variants,  though  recorded  in  countries  as  far  apart 
as  Iceland  and  Russia,  shows  much  fewer  variations  than  the 
ordinary  folk-tale  propagated  by  word  of  mouth.  This  fact  would 
point  to  a  literary  or  semi-literary  mode  of  diffusion.  Further- 

It  is  absent,  for  example,  from  the  saga  text,  but  very  much  in  evidence 
in  the  Russian  Primary  Chronicle. 

••  Tiberius  and  Thrasyllus  in  American  Journal  of  Philology,  XL VIII  (1927), 
pp.  359-366. 

”  Cf.  H.  Gering,  Ueber  weissagung  und  zauber  im  nordischen  alterlum,  Kiel, 
1902. 
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more,  a  number  of  the  stories  reviewed  have  definitely  religious 
associations.  Thus  the  tale  of  Croesus’  dream  and  Atys’  death 
was  proved  long  since  to  be  but  an  euhemerized  version  of  the 
death  of  the  god  Attis  by  a  boar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish 
tradition  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  was  similarly  shown  to  be 
derived  from  the  Syrian  Adonis  myth.^®  Lastly,  afl&nities  of  the 
German  Hackelberg  legend  with  the  story  of  Adonis  have  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly.^*  It  is  clear  that  ordinary  diffusion,  by 
word  of  mouth  and  without  an  afterthought,  will  hardly  ac¬ 
count  for  these  coincidences,  which  rather  point  to  semi-learned 
diffusion  by  the  more  or  less  conscious  propaganda  of  what  is 
likely  to  have  been  a  more  or  less  close  corporation.  In  the  case  of 
group  III  we  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  being  able  to  follow 
the  process;  A  literary  story  current  in  Italy  and  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  derived  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  reaches  far-off  Iceland 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  many  Icelanders  studying  at 
Italian  universities;  the  same  story,  recorded  in  classical  Latin 
by  the  greatest  humanist  of  the  century,  enters  various  collec¬ 
tions  of  exempla  and  is  diffused  in  Northern  Germany  by  preach¬ 
ers  from  the  pulpits,  until  it  becomes  localized  in  Mecklenburg, 
there  to  be  recorded  as  an  oral  tale  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  assuming  a  similar  process  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  by  which  the  story  of  Adonis’  and  Attis’ 
boar  was  carried  on  the  one  hand  to  Ireland  and  Germany,  on 
the  other  to  Farther  India. 

«  Folk-Lore,  XLVII  (1936),  pp.  347-361. 

J.  G.  V.  Hahn,  Sagwissenschaftliche  Studien,  Jena,  1876,  p.  398.  K.  Sim- 
rock,  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Mythologie,  Bonn,  1887,  p.  225. 


ESAIAS  TEGNfiR’S  POEM  TILL  H.  AT. 
KONUNG  KARL  IV  JOHAN:  AN 
APPRECIATIVE  ANALYSIS 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

This  poem,  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  Karl  IV  Johan,  must 
have  been  written  shortly  before  the  year  1841,  for  in  a 
letter  to  B.  v.  Beskow,  dated  at  Ramen,  Aug.  23,  1841,  Tegn4r 
speaks  of  having  already  sent  the  poem  to  Count  Brahe,  who 
had  translated  it  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  Tegn^r  was  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  his  nation,  a  fact  which 
may  in  part  explain  his  participation  in  the  feud  which  arose 
over  the  appointment  of  a  foreigner  as  the  Swedish  king.  The 
most  interesting  features  of  this  poem  consist  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Tegn^r’s  views  concerning  the  temperament  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Swedish  people  and  the  difficult  problem  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  Swedish  ideals  which  necessarily  confronted  a  king  of 
foreign  birth,  culture,  and  language.  There  is  in  this  poem  much 
that  reminds  us  of  Svea  and  Tegn^r’s  previous  criticism  of 
Swedish  national  faults;  nevertheless  he  clearly  reveals  his  char¬ 
acteristic  appreciation  of  Swedish  virtues  and  his  optimism  as 
to  Sweden’s  future  destiny  in  the  world  of  culture.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paper  to  analyze  this  poem  with  special  reference  to 
Tegn^r’s  other  literary  works. 

I.  The  Swedish  Temperament  and  Character 

The  fundamental  requisite  for  a  king  of  foreign  birth  and 
culture  was  to  understand  the  temperament  and  character  of 
his  f>eople.  Since  Karl  Johan  was  a  Bernadotte,  Tegn^r  very  ap¬ 
propriately  contrasts  the  French  temperament  with  the  German, 
characterizing  the  Swedish  temperament  as  a  mean  between  the 
two.  “The  Swedish  temperament,”  he  says,  “shares  in  both  the 
frivolous  tendencies  of  the  French  and  the  serious,  plodding  mind 
of  the  German.  We  gain  from  one  what  the  other  lacks  .  .  .  but 
the  Swedish  temperament  always  reveals  the  fundamental 
coloring  of  Germanic  blood,  vigorous  even  if  diluted.”^ 

*  “Emelian  fransmans  f jaderUitta  sinne 

och  tyskens  allvar,  gnmdeligt  men  tungt. 
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This  comparison  between  the  French  and  the  Swedish  tem¬ 
perament  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  Tegn^r  presented 
in  his  essay  Forsok  att  fdrklara  min  popularitet  som  skald  (1839), 
in  which  he  discusses  the  difference  between  the  French  and  the 
Swedish  ideal  of  clarity  in  literary  style.*  Here  he  likewise  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  in  contradistinction  to  the  French  tem¬ 
perament  .  .  there  always  runs  in  the  Swedish  temperament  a 
vein  of  viking  blood.  .  . 

Since  it  was  apparently  Tegn6r’s  purpose  to  inform  the  king 
regarding  the  faults  of  the  Swedish  people  rather  than  their  vir¬ 
tues,  he  dwells  at  length  upon  their  instability  of  temperament,  a 
fault  likewise  characteristic  of  the  French.  “The  Swede,”  he 
says,  “is  as  phlegmatic  as  his  climate  but  hot-tempered  as  fire, 
courageous  in  war  but  helpless  in  peace.”*  “He  treads  his  way 
boldly  but  is  liable  to  stumble,  too  weak  to  conquer,  yet  too 
proud  to  let  himself  be  enslaved.”®  “Like  a  god  he  boldly  soars 
aloft  on  wings  of  poetry  but  suddenly  he  hesitates;  the  poet  be¬ 
comes  silent,  for  he  has  grown  weary  when  only  half-way  up  in 
his  flight.”* 

These  inconsistencies  which  Tegner  attributes  to  the  Swedish 
character  and  temperament  are  no  doubt  exaggerated.  The 
caustic  temper  of  Tegner’s  arraignment  was  probably  in  part 
due  to  personal  prejudices,  especially  as  connected  with  his  own 

det  svenska  lynnet  biller  midteln  inne 
och  bar  i  bagge  tvi  sin  stodjepunkt. 

Hvad  Mr  forloras,  der  vi  iter  vinne, — 
ocb  bklften  rdrligt,  balften  iter  lugnt, 
det  svenska  sinnet  &fverallt  forrider 
grundfkrgen  af  en  frisk,  men  spidd  germanisk  ider.” 

*  Cf.  my  article  “Certain  Aspects  of  Tegn6r’s  Views  Concerning  Poetry,” 
Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  XVI  (1940),  pp.  69-70. 

'  “  . . .  ligger  dock  alltid  en  vikingaider  pi  botten  af  nationallynnet . . .  .” 

*  “trbg  som  sin  luft,  men  betsig  dock  som  liga, 

i  kriget  djerf,  objelpelig  i  frid.” 

'  “Djerf  ir  bans  ban,  men  gema  vill  ban  snafva, 

fdt  svag  att  berska  sjelf,  ocb  dock  for  stolt  att  slafva.” 

*  “Pi  djerfva  vingar  miktigt  upp  ban  stiger, 
en  gudason,  en  bjelte  i  sin  art; 

men  plotsligt  viker  bjelten,  skalden  tiger, 
ty  ban  bar  trottnat  pi  sin  balfva  fart.” 
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participation  in  national  politics  and  the  literary  feuds  of  his  era. 

Tegner  himself  was  extremely  modest  and  utterly  sincere. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  takes  occasion  to  vent  his 
indignation  against  the  vanity  and  hyprocrisy  of  the  Swedish 
aristocracy.  “The  Swede,”  he  says,  “like  Don  Ranudo,  is  fain  to 
cover  his  naked  poverty  with  purple  rags.”’  “He  covets  vain 
ostentation,  ribbons,  and  medals  of  distinction.  .  .  .  ”*  Yet,  how¬ 
ever  much  the  Swede  is  blinded  by  this  vanity,  Tegner  is  never¬ 
theless  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Swede  always  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  virture  of  his  race,  “a  hero’s  heart.”* 

As  in  Svea,  Tegner  is  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  a  nation 
whose  honor  and  glory  consist  only  in  the  memories  of  a  past 
generation.  The  Swedish  people  do  nothing  to  achieve  honor. 
“Swedish  honor,”  he  says,  “no  longer  lives  in  its  own  house;  it 
prefers  to  hire  its  abode  from  its  ancestors,  and  there  it  dwells 
amid  the  falling  ruins  in  smug  contentment.”’*  “  .  .  .  The  Swede 
loves  to  hear  the  song  which  boastfully  commemorates  what  his 
forefathers  did,  but  what  he  himself  does  not  do.”“  “We  our¬ 
selves  do  not  live,  but  only  our  fathers,  and  the  poor  house-hold 
servants  quarrel  over  the  possession  of  the  tattered  garments.”’* 
(Note  the  Biblical  metaphor.) 

One  of  the  most  contemptible  faults  which  Tegner  attributes 
to  the  Swedish  character  is  “jealousy,  an  inherited  national  sin”: 

O  Sveas  arfsynd,  lumpna  afundsjuka! 

^  “Lik  don  Ranudo  heist  i  purpurlappar 

plar  svensken  skyla  naken  fattigdom.” 

*  “Till  f&fangt  glitterpril,  till  band  och  stjemor 
bans  sinne  fikar  . .  .  .” 

•  “Det  ar  ett  hjeltehjerta  dock,  som  klappar 

uti  afmagrad,  knnu  senfull  stom.” 

“Har  ej  v4r  ara  eget  hus,  hon  hyrer 
heist  nigot  vindsrum  ifr&n  fadrens  tid. 

Der  bor  hon  nojd  bland  ramlande  miner.” 

“  "...  och  han  gerna  hor 

i  skrytsam  s&ng  af  gamla  minnets  taraor 
hvad  fadren  gjorde  och  hvad  han  —  ej  gor.” 

*•  “Vi  sjelfve  lefva  ej,  blott  v4ra  fader, 

och  fattighjonen  sl&ss  om  deras  slitna  klader.” 
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Here  again  we  may  question  whether  Tegn^r  was  not  guilty  of 
exaggeration.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  felt  it  imperative  to 
warn  the  king  against  the  intrigues  of  court  jealousy.  Tegner 
was  a  steadfast  royalist,  and  his  fervor  in  defending  the  king  may 
have  led  him  to  interpret  political  jealousy  as  the  expression  of  a 
national  fault. 


II.  Sweden's  Future  Destiny 

Tegner  envisions  a  new  cultural  era  for  Sweden.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  ideals  of  military  aggrandizement  and  of  political  power 
are  to  be  supplanted  by  devotion  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
latent  talents  of  the  Swedish  people,  which  war  has  suppressed, 
shall  now  blossom  forth  into  a  glorious  millennium.  “What 
depth,”  he  says,  “what  strength  lies  hidden  in  this  wild,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Germanic  race!  .  .  .  With  swords  we  conquered 
a  world  before;  let  us  now  conquer  the  world  through  song  and 
thought.”^  This  exhortation  reminds  us  of  that  passage  in 
Afsked  till  min  lyra  (1840)  in  which  Tegner  says  of  his  compan¬ 
ion,  Poetry:  “We  went  out  in  search  of  adventure  and  did  not 
stop  until  we  had  conquered  the  world  by  our  strength. 
Again  he  says:  “Not  shields  now,  but  our  lyres,  shall  we  unite; 
our  name  shall  sometime  be  heard  around  the  world.”*®  “To 
war,  to  war  still  let  us  go  against  Europe,  as  did  our  forefathers 
of  yore,  but  not  to  the  battle  of  arms — that  time  is  past;  our 
battle  is  the  battle  of  intellect,  research,  and  song.”*®  “The 

”  “Hvad  djup,  hvad  styrka  ligger  hos  den  vilda, 

den  aldsta  dottem  af  gennanisk  stam! 


En  varld  erofrade  vi  forr  med  svarden; 
med  s&ng  och  tanke  nu  14t  oss  erofra  verlden!” 

“Vi  gitt  p4  afventyr  och  ha  ej  stannat, 
forr’n  vi  erofrat  verlden  med  vir  kraft.” 

“Ej  skoldar  nu,  men  lyror,  sl4  vi  samman, 
virt  namn  skall  ljuda  omkring  jorden  an.” 

“Till  strids,  till  strids  annu  emot  Europa, 
som  v&ra  fader  fore  oss  ha  gjort! 

Men  ej  till  bardalek  —  den  ar  forgingen  — , 

v4r  strid  kr  vettets  lek  och  forskningen  och  singen.” 
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Swedish  genius  of  song  shall,  like  the  mariner  in  the  storm,  fol¬ 
low  the  North  Star,  which  never  varies”^’ — a  metaphor  which 
reminds  us  of  Ingeborg’s  reference^*  {Frithiojs  saga,  “Afske- 
det”)  to  the  North  Star  as  “the  heavenly  sentinel  over  her  an¬ 
cestors’  graves.” 

This  Utopian  vision  of  a  future  Sweden  inspired  with  the 
cultural  spirit  of  a  new  era  was  a  characteristic  phase  of  Teg- 
ner’s  idealism^*  and  must  have  served  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
foreign  king,  who  understood  very  little  of  “det  valdiga,  det 
svenska.” 


III.  Tegnir’s  Advice  to  Karl  IV  Johan  as  King 

The  most  interesting  and  characteristic  phase  of  Tegn^r’s 
advice  to  the  king  has  to  do  with  the  sovereign’s  relation  to  the 
vulgus  profanum.  As  a  sworn  enemy  of  popular  ideals  with  re¬ 
spect  to  efficiency,*®  Tegn^r  reveals  a  contemptuous  attitude 
towards  the  masses  and  makes  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  king  to 
avoid  currying  popular  favor.  “The  enemy  of  great  men,”  he 
says,  “is  public  sentiment,  and  the  temporary  murmur  of  ap¬ 
proval  is  an  honor  only  to  the  shallow-minded. “There  is  a 
will-o’-the-wisp  called  ‘popular  favor,’  and  many  are  they  who 
foolishly  and  blindly  try  to  catch  this  precious  thing;  but  just  as 
soon  as  they  believe  they  have  laid  hands  upon  it  and  rejoice  in 

“Och  sSngmon  foljer  troget  sina  hjeltar, 
och  varnande  hon  visar  dem  sitt  mil. 

Hur  vildt  som  stormen  ocksi  vigen  viltar, 
onibblig  stir  hon  som  magnetons  nil 
och  pekar  till  den  stjernan  upp,  som  taltar 
i  bli  paulun  och  ingen  rubbning  til.” 

**  “och  langtansfullt  mitt  oga  skulle  se 

mot  Nordens  stjerna,  hvilken  stir  alltjkmt, 
en  himmelsk  skildtvakt  ofver  fadrens  grafvar.” 

”  Cf.  my  article  “Certain  Aspects  of  Tegn6r’s  Views  Concerning  Poetry,” 
Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  XVI  (1940),  pp.  75-77. 

Cf.  my  article  “A  Study  of  Tegnir’s  Personality  and  Views  as  Revealed 
in  his  Skoltal,”  ibid.,  XV  (1939),  pp.  184-190. 

**  “Det  storas  ovin  ir  det  populara, 

och  dagens  bifallssorl  ir  flacka  sinnens  ira.” 
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their  success,  the  light  has  gone  out  and  the  thing  is  flitting 
about  somewhere  else.”“ 

Yet  Tegner  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  democracy  is  liberty.  “The  secret  of  success¬ 
ful  government,”  he  says,  “is  to  give  your  people  freedom  of 
thought;  set  any  other  restrictions  you  will,  only  in  liberty  is  the 
people  your  own.”^®  “But  liberty  is  not  popular  license;  it  is  law 
and  justice.”®®  Here  we  are  reminded  of  Tegner’s  own  ideal  of 
“lawful  liberty”  (“lagbunden  frihet”)  as  set  forth  especially 
in  his  addresses  Vidjubelfesten  (1817)  and  Pd  Vexib  gymnasium 
(1834). 

Tegn^r’s  sympathy  with  Karl  IV  Johan  as  a  king  without 
distinguished  ancestral  lineage  is  evident  when  he  says:  “It  is 
ability  alone  that  ennobles,  and  a  man  of  ability  seldom  has 
famous  ancestors  moldering  in  the  tomb;  thus  it  was  with 
[Gustaf]  Vasa  and  Napoleon.”®®  “The  hero  does  not  inherit,  he 
must  acquire  everything  himself.”®*  “Let  the  merit  of  genius  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  precedence  of  birth,  and  God’s  gift  over  the  gift  of 
chance;  the  best  gift  is  that  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us, 
and  it  is  not  what  man  does  that  is  great  but  only  that  which  he 
has  intended  to  do.”®®  This  latter  ideal  Tegner  reflects  in  his 

“[det  fins] 

en  irrskens-ara,  kallad  “folkets  gunst”; 
och  mingen  jagar  fram  att  ni  den  skatten 
med  blindt  begar,  med  ofomuftig  bninst; 
och  bast  ban  tror  sig  funnit  den  och  glades, 
skenet  slocknadt  ut  och  hoppar  annorstades.” 

**  “Gif  tanken  fri;  det  andras  landamaren 

stang  hur  du  vill;  blott  5(1  ar  folket  ditt!” 

“Men  friheten  ar  icke  folkets  yra, 
men  lag  hon  kr  och  ratt.” 

“  “Skoldbume  Svea-kung!  det  ar  bedriften 

alien,  som  adlar,  och  bedriftens  son 
bar  skllan  anor  multnande  i  griften; 
si  var  med  Vasa,  med  Napoleon.” 

“  “och  hjelten  krfver  ej,  han  miste  allt  forvarfva.” 

”  “For  snillets  ansprik  en  ging  fbdselns  vike 

och  slumpens  gifva  for  hvad  Guden  ger, 
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poem  Efter  talets  slut  vid  Vexio  gymnasii  jubelfest  (1834),  where 
he  says:  “In  Heaven  no  question  will  be  asked  as  to  what  thou 
hast  done  or  accomplished,  nor  whether  thou  hast  reached  thy 
goal,  but  only  whether  thou  hast  sought  that  goal  with  honest 
heart  and  indefatigable  spirit.”*® 

In  Tegn^r’s  advice  to  the  king  he  has  blended  his  own  ideals 
of  sovereignty  with  those  ethical  ideals  characteristic  of  his  reli¬ 
gion.  To  Tegn^r,  the  King  of  Sweden  symbolized  the  highest 
expression  of  the  national  virtues — an  ideal  which  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  history  had  inspired  the  Swedish  nation.  This 
ideal  Tegn6r  presents  to  Karl  IV  Johan  in  this  dedicatory  poem, 
which  in  spite  of  Tegn^r’s  waning  faculties  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  finest  expressions  of  his  patriotism.  The  concluding  lines  of 
the  poem  are  beautifully  characteristic  of  Tegn^r’s  innate 
modesty  and  sincerity: 

Jag  ar  ej  hofman,  ar  en  svensk  man  bara, 

och  blott  som  “man  for  mig”  din  skald  jag  kunde  vara. 

den  gode  Guden!  —  Bast  ar  hvad  han  delat, 

och  ej  hvad  menskan  gor  Sr  stort,  men  hvad  hon  velat.” 

“I  hdghvalfd  domsal,  uti  himmelsbli, 
som  hanger  ofver  stjernoma  der  oppe, 
der  frigas  icke,  hvad  du  gjort  och  utfort, 
ej  om  du  milet  n&tt,  men  om  du  sokt  det 
med  redligt  mod,  med  ofortrottad  hig.” 
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THE  USE  IN  SWEDISH  OF  THE  SUPERLATIVE  OF 
ADJECTIVES  IN  THE  MANNER  OF  THE 
TYPE  IN  SVMMO  MONTE 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 
The  University  of  Nebraska 

JUST  as  in  Latin  in  summo  monte  generally  means  ‘on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,’  that  is,  ‘on  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,’ 
instead  of  ‘on  the  highest  mountain,’  so  in  Swedish  the  superla- 
tive‘  of  an  adjective  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  not  what 
object,  but  what  part  of  the  object,  is  meant;  or,  to  state  it  more 
fully  in  the  words  of  Adolf  Noreen,*  the  superlative  is  sometimes 
employed  “dS.  jamforelselederna  aro  icke  olika  foremil,  utan 
samma  fdremil  pi  olika  stallen  eller  vid  olika  tider  eller  under 
olika  omstandigheter.  ...”  In  the  continuation  of  this  sentence 
Noreen  explains  the  phenomenon:  “dvs.  strangt  taget  ha  vi  aven 
har  att  gora  med  olika  foremil,  om  ock  till  namnet  identiska.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  see  this  usage  illustrated 
with  a  fairly  wide  range  of  examples.  I  det  mbrkaste  Smdland, 
Den  Idg  pd  en  ofantlig  avrdjning  mitt  i  den  allra  djupaste  och 
svartaste  skogen.  Dd  mdste  jag  kunna  tvinga  min  tanke  och  anda 
in  i  mitt  Ibnligaste  hjdrta  shall  jag  bli  somjag  bor.  Hur  ofta  hade  de 
icke  kommit  mig  att  rysa  in  i  min  innersta  sjdl.  Sedan  sin  tidigaste 
barndom  har  han  fostrats  i  nomadlivets  anda.  Rousseau  hade 
fordlskat  sig  i  de  antika  republikerna,  Sparta  och  det  aldsta  Rom. 
Av  den  ndrmaste  eftervarlden  karakteriserades  Lagerbrings  stil 
sdsom  “ohyfsad.”  .  .  .  och  genom  vilken  minnet  av  forntidens  man 
fortlevat  till  den  senaste  eftervarlden.  Hon  har  darf  'or  intill  den  sista 
tiden  blivit  bdde  ensidigt  och  ordttvist  bedomd.  [Delta  var]  en  familj 

*  Adolf  Noreen,  in  VM  sprdk,  Vol.  V,  p.  494,  points  out  that  also  the  com¬ 
parative  may  be  used  to  denote  a  part,  stating  that  ml  det  djupaste  vaUnet  gd  de 
storsta  fiskarna  the  comparative  can  be  employed  instead.  An  example  of  this 
use  of  the  comparative,  with  time  involved,  is:  Under  det  senare  1500-talets 
forbittrade  religidsa  strider.  Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  use  of  halva  in: 
Hjulen  gick  allt  saktare,  lasset  stannade  pd  halva  backen  (‘at  the  halfway  point  of 
the  hill,  halfway  up  the  hill’). 

*  Loc.  cU.  Noreen’s  statement,  through  the  word  “tider,”  is  an  adapted 
quotation  from  Natanael  Beckman’s  Svensk  sprdklara*  (Stockholm,  1935),  §43, 
Anm.  2. 
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i  vilken  styvmodern  i  sin  forsta  ungdom  vistats  som  guvernant  for 
den  aldsta  dottern.  Ndsta  morgon  voro  gdssen  vakna  i  f  orsta  dagning- 
en.  Men  versen  och  prosan  dro  unga  och  nya,  som  blott  i  ett 
tungomdls  forsta  &lder}  Note  particularly  the  use  of  mest:  Det 
mesta  arbetet  gbr  han  sjdlv.  Mesta  tiden  nodgades  han  dock  vistas 
borta  fr&n  universitetsstaden.  Sin  mesta  tid  tillbringade  han  i 
Uppsala. 

In  some  instances  tautology  is  present.  Alltifrdn  forsta  borjan 
marktejag,  att.  ...  Mot  sista  slutet  av  1100-talet.  Nar  de  var  uppe 
P&  hogsta  toppen  av  berget.  .  .  .*  Since  pd  sin  hojd  means  ‘at  the 
most,’  there  is  also  tautology  in:  Odlade  man,  menade  han,  sd  fick 
man  pd  sin  hogsta  hojd  vad  man  berdknat;  aldrig  mer,  men  oftast 
mycket  mindre.  In  the  English  rendition  of  such  expressions  we 
use  ‘very’  in  place  of  the  superlative  adjective;  pd  sin  hogsta  hojd 
we  render  as  ‘at  the  very  most.’ 

When  employed  predicatively  the  superlative  of  the  adjective 
in  the  use  under  discussion  is  often  preceded  by  som:  Under  forra 
half  ten  av  20-talet  stdr  Tegnirs  poetiska  skaparkraft  som  hogst. 
Just  dd  pojken  var  som  mest  nedslagen,  hade  den  gamla  Kaksi 
kommit  tillbaka  till  flocken.  Ndr  noden  dr  (som)  storst  dr  hjdlpen 
(som)  ndrmast.^  Ddr  vattnet  dr  (som)  djupast,  gd  de  stbrsta  fiskarna. 
Hdr  dr  berget  (som)  hogst. 

*  Alder  means  ‘age,  time,’  not  ‘period’,  in  this  sentence. 

*  Pi  hiigsta  toppen  av  berget  is  ambiguous,  as  Noreen,  op.  cit.,  p.  495,  points 
out.  Tautology  is  present  only  when  the  English  equivalent  would  be  ‘at  the  very 
top.’ 

®  This  example  and  the  two  following  ones  are  taken  from  Noreen,  op.  cit., 
p.  495. 


